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FOREWORD 

THE subjec of this book is very near my heart, and the book itself 

is one which have long planned to write. The type of work it shows 

as necessgry to heal scarred minds I see day in, day out, with the 
feeling that I am part of it, and not outside it. a 

Therefore it is only fair to warn the reader that although I am 
unaware, in dealing with this subject, of any conscious bias, uncon- 

scious bias there may well be in my approach to it. 

Inepresenting the book for your judgment, I should like to 
express my gratitude to those doctors, social workers and other men 
and women who have given generously of their experience and 
knowledge to help me. 

Special thanks are due to Dr. C. E. M. Joad for his exact and 
painstaking comments ; Olaf Stapledon for his constructive criticism 
and kindencouragement; Olive Hawks for advice upon the final 
form of manuscript; a London magistrate who prefers to remain 
anonymous, whose remarks were most helpful ; and Alec Craig who, 
m his specialized knowledge, helped to shape one section of the 

ook. o 
EUSTACE CHESSER. 


London, W.1. 
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‘ CHAPTER I 


` 
Cause and Eyfect 


JoAx, a young woman in the early twenties, brought before the 
magistrates on a charge of theft, was remanded for enquiries to be 
made abouteher..Day after day such cases pass through the courts, 
and I had been struck by the tremendous number of instances, both 
sof adult and juvenile offenders, in which childhood circumstances 
had contributed to the development of anti-social characteristics. 

This, it seemed to me, was a quite typical case, and with the 
help of probation officer and friendly magistrate I, was enabled to 
examine all relevant facts. : E 

Joan had been one of seven children, living with her parents on 
the top floor of an East London dwelling. She had always been 
troublesgme, said her mother, who wanted to have no more to do 
with her. During the war Joan had been evacuated, shunted about 
from place to place, and shortly after return to London had 'got 
into trouble', with the intolerable practical result of adding one 
more te the already over-crowded and over-burdened household. 

The theft—a rather mean one, that of another girl’s handbag 
from the cloak-room of a dance-hall—she said, was caused by the 
desire to have something pretty and good, better than she could have 
afforded. 

. Since good may come out of evil, that wrong act gave opportu- 
nity for something to be done for her—not merely to better the state 
in which Joan and her child were living, but to help disentangle the 
: muddle of her own warped and twisted mind-and heart. Not only 
that, there is that child's future development to be considered. 

Joan’s child, which might in other circumstances® have been 
wanted, was in the particular situation in which she lived unwanted 
in the highest degree—all considerations of legitimacy apart. How 
could it have been otherwise? 3 

Joan's own parents were economically unable to provide for 
their family before her advent into the world, and her mother was 
already a tired, embittered and prematurely aged woman—through 
overwork and ahxietyo , 

In short, here was the unwanted mother of an unwanted child. 

Let us consider the soil in which such tragedies are likely to 
flourish. € 

There are, of course, the causes admitted by almost all of us: 
poverty, overcrowding, slums, undernourishment, lack of a reason- 
able sense of security, etc. But not so universally recognized, far 
less admitted, are the fear, ignorance and dislike of sex which 
exist among masses of the population in this country. 

II 
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It is difficult to trace exactly where this began. Gertainly, if we 
are to judge past centuries by their literature, our people were not 
always mealy-mouthed. They did.not always embark on adult life 
in ignorance, or go to either extreme of denying the exi'tence of sex 
or of making its pleasures the object of their lives. Fror’ the earliest 
poets to the great dramatists alike of Tudor times and orthe Restora- 
tion, it was accepted as a part of life, naturally and joyously. o 

So long as this island supported a small population, battling for 
its existence against the rest of the world, its people had vitality and 
a love of life. Their life, too, was far more truly communal than 
ours can ever be in an industrial civilization. = 

They lived close together, in villages and small towns. Even 
London, when St. Martin’s was ‘in the Fields’, or when flower- 
gardens bloomed about Somerset House, was little more than a 
village. The life of the people was more interdependent. The milk- 
man did not call anonymously (except on pay-day!) and deposit 
the milk on the step. In most cases a member of the family went up 
to fetch it from the farm, and supplier and customer knew each other 
well. The village ‘wise woman? retailed intimate gossip from one 
confinement to another. Man and wife on market-day mixed with 
their neighbours at the inn. Children from their earliest years grew 
up familiar with the details of animal and human mating, birth and 
death. 

There was happiness, and there was sorrow. There was joy, and 
there was also ghastly pain. As industrial civilization has advanced 
we have learned how to render much pain and sorrow unnecessary. 
Unfortunately, we have also somehow managed to damp down joy 
as well. 

Cities grew, and although they might bring a larger concen- 
tration of people into one area, they also tended to cut them off from 
each other in independent houses and flats. Services were cen- 
tralized ane became impersonal. This trend coincided with a Non- 
conformist revival of the Puritan idea, on to which was tacked as a 
label the name of the little queen who idolized Albert and received 
near-love-letters from Disraeli. 

Somehow, through the interaction of all these factors, grew up 
the so-called ‘English attitude’ to sex, stigmatized by other nations 
as hypocrisy. In fact, it is something much more complicated, and 
very much more tragic in its effects, than that, = 4 

The last few generations have been taught (at any rate by im- 
plication) that there is something inherently shameful in sexuality, 

s they grew up, they found their own phy.ical impulses in deep 
conflict with this ingrained teaching. So came about the hidden but 
disastrous war between natural impulse and early training which 
has produced the appearance of hypocrisy. 

The history of the last half-century has been one of an increasing 
struggle by a few people against the attitude and training which 
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have robbed thousands of young men and women of those recent 
generations of full happiness in sex life. 

It should be remembered that unhealthy attitudes to the funda- 
mental law.of life can be disastrous in two different ways. The 
individual may make a virtue of social necessity and shun natural 
love, becomiig in the process hard and embittered, harsh in judg- 
ment of others and censorious of errors he himself has not had the 
courage t commit. Perhaps even sadder are those cases where a 
Strong natural sex urge, conflicting with inelastic moral training and 
unfortunate arl? experiences, becomes warped or perverted and 
finds its outlet along one of the by-ways of sexual deviation. 

There is only one way in which such unnecessary tragedies can be avoided, 
and that is by early healthy sex teaching, and frank, open discussion of its 
necessity. 

It should be said here that no-one knows better than myself 
that perfection is unattainable, whether it be in the spheres of 
Political and economic planning or of intimate life. There will 
Probably always be persons born with some early and at first un- 
detectabi bias to sexual aberration, because of Nature’s habit of 
Occasionally throwing off a ‘sport’ or ‘freak’, which may be 
either a lapse into past modes of life or, for all we know, experiment 
or a new species. Creation is never static. i ; 

There will also always, presumably, be tragedies of jealousy, 
unrequited love and misplaced passion. For these things we cannot 
*Bislate, nor can we guard against them except by giving the 
emotional education which will both render them less likely and tend 
to minimize their effects where they occur. For we can work to 
Create conditions in which every human being enters upon adult 
n and adult responsibilities with the best possible equipment and 
raining. i 

One does not solve a problem by burying it. On the coritrary, 
When it is one so immediate to every human being as.that of sex 
life, which is raised anew in every generation by the force of Life 
Itself, the denial of its existence only causes, beneath the surface, 
Worse problems to come into being. 


Parent and Child 

It can be no-exaggeration to say that of all the young men and 
Women now approaching the age of thirty—that is to say, with ten 
years and more of potential sex life behind them—not one in ten 
Can have had from paygnts or school any instruction in the nature of 

€r own bodies and minds. 

Their knowledge—usually incomplete and perhaps even per- 
Verted— was stumbled on in most cases through furtive listening, 
furtive reading, furtive exchange of incorrect information and 
Perhaps dirty jokes. They grew to sexual ripeness, therefore, in an 
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atmosphere of hush-hush which from the beginning gave them the 
impression that the very fact of sex was dirty and secret. 

Strangest of all, their parents, in whose relationship to them was 
inherent responsibility for their well-being, were in most cases the 
last to help them in the dilemmas of adolescence. One can only con- 
clude that, although these parents may themselves have lived normal 
sex lives, they had done so in such inner shames and conflicts that 
they were unable to find clean and direct words with whith to 
safeguard the impressionable minds and urgent bodies of their 
children. cd ge otv: : 

Society keeps its form and makes its changes by the interaction 
of ‘young’ and ‘old’ opinion. Youth rebels against the ideas of the 
previous generation. Age—forgetting its own earlier role of youth— 
exerts its influence for conservation. In this conflict is reached 
synthesis—the middle way. 

The generation of young people who were children during the 
1920s were subject to two influences: the restraint of home training, 
which was in general one of ignorance and prudery, and the public 
influence of novels, plays and films by writers who at thafime were 
gaining attention by their ‘daring’. 

In many cases the result of these dual influences was to give young 
people a greater easiness in sex discussion than had their arents, 
together with a confidence that they had all necessary knowledge. 
But this created for them a most dangerous situation, because their 
knowledge was still haphazard, and their reactions still deeply con- 
cloned by home training consisting chiefly of a list of automatic 
tabus. 

They had a surface confidence which came from reading the 
witty novels of Huxley and Linklater, and the more grimly socio- 
logical Scandinavian and Russian writers. They believed themselves 
emancipated from the shames and ignorances of their parents. 
At the same time, the stronger influence of training, even in spite 
of themselves, held them captive. Those who reacted entirely against 
their upbringing, on the other hand, often in the enthusiasm of their 
young revolt brought upon themselves ruthless social punishment 
and sometimes misery—since existence recognizes not motives, but 
facts. 

Many such young people entered marriage believing their 
knowledge to be sufficient, and then found thatit was not. The 
present crop of divorces contains a very large proportion of 
marriages of young people of this generation. : 

It will readily be understood that this general comment applies 
most strongly to that section of the people which has greatest 
"opportunity —through education and habits—to make contact 
with and to discuss ideas. It will apply less strongly to the great mass 
whose outlook, through lack of education and trained wish for 
knowledge, lags behind that advance guard—those (and they exist 
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in every income group) who live without taking thought, ‘muddling 
through’ in ignorance and superstition. t 


The Immedixte Ideal 


There are still many people who think that sex instruction and 
sex knowledge wiil lead direct to loose living and evasion of responsi- 
bilities, In fact, it is when the ignorant or half-knowing are driven 
by rising sexuality to experiment that dangers arise both for them 
and for their partners. The object of sex education is rather first to 
give facts, in the scientific spirit that knowledge is good, and secondly 
to show how the application of those facts can be the foundation of 
Stable and satisfactory marriage and parenthood. 

Many theorists have sought to picture a pattern for sex life 
which should not include marriage. There are, however, strong 
reasons for believing that the better, more practical way is to work 
on the basis of existing social custom. The best pattern on which to 

ase society remains marriage and parenthood, in which are dove- 
tailed certain responsibilities and rights, duties and natural rewards. 

„No casual coupling can attain the joy which comes from the dual 
fusion of bodies and minds of two people who love each other. The 
philanderer, passing from woman to woman in search of the un- 
attainable ideal, is never a happy man. He can never find real 
ulfilment, 

„Further, the growth of psychological knowledge has shown that 
children need for full emotional development a stable home and the 
Ove and care of two parents. Children brought up in institutions 
tend to suffer from two disabilities: stunted individuality caused by 
abitual conformity with institutional rules, and retarded emotional 
Srowth caused by ‘love-starvation’. : 

For both the parents’ and the children's sakes, therefore, marriage 
and the family are still the ideal for which we plan. ° 

But there is nothing worse for the child, as well as for the adult, 
than a home which is no real home, and a marriage which is no true 
marriage. So for the future we have to work towards the spreading 
of knowledge of sex in both its physiological and psychological 
aspects—each equally important—in order to avoid the tragedies 
Which in the generation immediately past sprang from half-know- 
edge, and in thóse before it from almost complete ignorance. —— 

The physiology of sex is beginning to be taught in schools with 
Most encouraging success. No one will deny for a moment that it 
Would have been far Better for this instruction to have been given 

Y parents, individually, as they saw arise in the life of each child 
the crisis of need for knowledge. Always, that is, supposing that the 
Parents were fully equipped both in knowledge and in the manner 
9f their own approach to the subject to be able to do so with full 
Success. But so many parents are anxious to delegate this—perhaps 
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their most important—responsibility to their child that it has been 
necessary to arrange for instruction to be given to classes, despite 
the first obvious disadvantage that the children in each class will 
probably be at different stages of development although of approxi- 
mately the same age. i 

However, much good work is being done. Thousands of children 
have been spared the shocks which can warp the impressionable 
young mind when half-knowledge is imparted by giggling school- 
fellows, or—with girls—when the first menstruation arrives without 
warning. 

The breaking-down of public hypocrisy was the first step forwarn! 
in sex education in this country. The next was the introduction of 
the teaching of sexual hygiene in schools. It is for knowledge of 
sexual psychology that the next great need arises. One may hope 
that the result of this work will be the end (or at least the con- 
siderable reduction in number) of the million minor tragedies of 
broken marriages and broken homes. 


an 


The Unwanted Child 


I have already (in Love Without Fear and Marriage and Freedom) 
dealt with the necessity of sex education both for the adult and for 
the child. It is the intention now to examine the effects of home 
surroundings and emotional conflicts upon the development of 
the character of the child. 

If all children are not born equal (in the sense that some may be 
more robust, gifted or beautiful than others), at any rate the oppor- 
tunity should be given to each for full and complete development of 
the best that is in him. Only so can he really contribute to the 
happiness of others, and himself know the satisfactions to which he 
equally has a right. 

In the pages which follow it is proposed to examine the problem 
of the Illegitimate Child. It would, however, very much restrict the 
scope of this examination to adhere to the strictly legal definition 
of ‘illegitimate’. Our interest should surely include all children . 
who through adverse circumstances are born into such conditions 
na mar unwantedness becomes a factor in their emotional develop- 

Some mothers may not be unduly handicapped by the fact that 
they are. unmarried. They may feel the circumstances surrounding 
their child's birth to be such as not to warrant any aggravated 
shame. They may have the assistance of loyal family and friends, 
and have undertaken the responsibility of their child's upbringing 
with fall understanding of its seriousness. In such circumstances 
the child will be little worse off than any other who through separa- 
tion or death is left in the care of only one parent. 

There may well be children of legitimate birth who can be 
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classed as ‘unwanted’, usually in the sense that their conception 
resulted from ignorance or failure of birth-control methods, or that 
the conditions into which they were born were undesirable through 
economic or emotional difficulties in the home. 

In the pást, much suffering has been caused to innocent children, 
whose parents were not married, because they have been made to 
feel the social stigma of their birth. In these days, when it is often 
possible fár an unmarried mother to remove from where she is 
known and to assume the title *Mrs.", this disadvantage can often 
be at least partly overcome. This particular class of persecution is 
certainly on the wane, and public opinion does now tend to forgive 
the innocent child the accident of its birth. The unmarried mother 
cannot, however, be entirely freed from miseries inherent in her 
situation. Even were society all-forgiving and all-understanding, on 
the conscious level, the existence of unconscious conflicts resultant 
from the accepted attitude to sex would cause such conflicts in her 
and in those around her that she would remain ‘marked down’ as 
having been detected in a sexual misdemeanour. Even today the 
fact that" child is illegitimate is regarded as a tit-bit of information 
for neighbours. 

So long as there is ignorance and fear and shame of the natural 
facts of sex this will be so, since those who fear their own secret 
thoughts and instincts will tend to find relief in persecution of those 
who have (or whose parents have) gone outside the limits which the 
gossips have painfully observed. i 
. As the fear and revulsion from sex which have been widespread 
in this country die out, so will such cruel prejudice really begin to 
"disappear. For the sense of fair play (so deeply outraged when 
political opponents published the revealing birth-certificate of a 
former Prime Minister) has already gone far to abolish it. E 

This is not intended to imply that all malice and all cruelty will 
automatically disappear as a balanced acceptance and understand- 
ing of the role of sex in life becomes more widespread. Just as the 
misquotation “money is the root of all evil” should read “money is à 
Toot of evil’, so it would seem that while emotional unbalance 
through ignorance and wrong training is not the only cause of human 
misery, it is one cause, and a very powerful one at that, striking deep 
at the springs of human happiness, and whose eradication will effect 
a tremendous step forward to harmonious living. 


The Bar Sinister 

. Examples have, however, come to my notice, even in recent 
times, of young people whose self-confidence was undermined by 
discovery of their illegitimacy. No words can be too strong to con- 
demn the unkindness of those who have made them suffer for their 


Parents’ irregularity. 
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It is not without significance that the child-murderer whose 
case is analysed at length by Dr. Cyril Burt in his standard work, 
The Young Delinquent, was an illegitimate child whose misfortune was 
known to the neighbours, and whose playfellows (including the one 
whose life he took in order to gain possession of a cheap toy) were in 
the habit of taunting him with an ugly name. 

The first little bruise, therefore, that factual illegitimacy, may 
make upon a child’s mind is the feeling of being shamefully ‘different’. 

It has already been said that youth is the time of revolt, but 
before that stage is reached comes childhood, a period as con- 
servative.as old age. Before the agitations of puberty conflict in the 
body and vitalize the mind, the child during its formative years 
needs stability at home and reacts to nothing more surely than to 
unsettlement during the first years. 

The child desires to conform, to be like other children. Some- 
times, as it grows older, it may cherish a ‘difference’ which it secretly 
views as romantic, but in general it desires to wear a cap like that 
of other boys, to have a satchel of similar design, to keep white mice 
. if there is a craze for white mice this term. Anything which sets 1t 

apart and makes it ‘peculiar’ can cause great mental distress, with 
the possibility of lasting effects upon character. T 

“Children’s griefs are little, certainly ; but so is the child,,so is its 
endurance, so is its field of vision, while its nervous impression- 
ability is keener than ours,” wrote Francis Thompson, and the true 
significance of his observation is in that last phrase. 

Children have been known, not so very many years ago, to suffer 
because they were ‘scholarship’ boys and girls (a matter rather, 
surely, for pride), and marked as such because their beginning-of- 
term papers were a different colour from those of the fee-paying 
scholars. In the child’s small world such griefs and shames may 


Logically, it might be expected that in an ideal society no-one, 
including the child itself, would attach any significance to its illegiti- 
macy, and that that fact would remove the hurt. In practical fact, 


and finally (with correct conditions -and education) emotional 
maturity. 

We can hope to minimize the evil which may be worked by dis- 
covery of the fact of illegitimacy, and we shovld try to do so, but for 
deep Psychological reasons the illegitimate child is likely always to 
resent the fact, 

In trying to analyse why this should be, one can only conclude 
that the reason lies in the root-cause of the whole growth of such 
Superstitions, shames and dreads. It seems that there is always likely 
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to be a certain degree of shame attaching to any function—whether 
excretory or sexual—which is of its nature essentially private and in 
which we should not like to be discovered, respectively, by a second 
or third person. 

_ Add this root of elementary shame, so obviously connected to the 
situation of the illegitimate, to the thwarting in them of the dictate 
of the herd instinct that we shall not be unlike our fellows (unless 
the unlikehess consists in definite superiority), and you have the 
reason why it will never be possible entirely to eradicate the dis- 
pao and’ wish for concealment in the mind of the illegitimate 
C È 

_ Itişcertainlyin danger of much greater harms than simple humili- 
ation, especially as education in right thinking proceeds—chiefly, 
in the nature of its birth, of being possibly truly ‘unwanted’ at least 
by one parent, as well as ‘inconvenient’ even if ‘wanted’ by the other 
—but one must not lose sight of the damage which may still be done 
to the sensitive mind of the child whose birth-certificate contains a 
revealing record in’ the column headed “Name and Surname of 
Father” “ind “Name and Maiden Surname of Mother". 

Some responsible parents who have been prevented by circum- 
stances from legitimizing their unions have found various ways 
round their difficulties. j 

Speaking recently under the auspices of the Society for Sex 
Education and Guidance on Sex and the Law, Mr. R. S. W. Pollard, 
solicitor, commented, “An interesting phenomenon is the number 
of. people today who are changing their names by deed poll and 
living together as married." 

When such a change is made in time, it will presumably remove 
one obvious disability from the child. 


CHAPTER II 
The Modern Family 


BEFORE going on to detailed study of the position of the unwanted 
or illegitimate child, it may be well first to consider the circum- 
stances into which such children are born. By this js meant the 
various mental and emotional states existing in the parents which 
will make the unwantedness or illegitimacy a definite factor in the 
development of the child. Cater 

Let us, as a beginning, consider the extent to which married 
couples desire in present circumstances to have children, 

In the first place, the human race is distinguished from other 
forms of life by its enormous sexuality. Writing nearly three hundred . 
years ago, Sir William Petty quaintly but most pointedly observed : 
“A man doth differ from all other animals in usc of the female, and 
generation. By using the same without designe or desire of géneration, 
and when generation is needless or impossible.” 

In these days we might go further, and add to “needless or 
impossible” that the desire exists and must be satisfied in conditions 
where repeated births are, for economic or health reasons, positively 
undesirable. 4 

With few exceptions is the sexual instinct so urgent or continual 
in the animal world as in our own species. Other animals observe 
certain mating seasons, outside which either there is no desire in 
either sex, or the female will not receive the male. With ourselves 
this is not so. Indeed, the primitive order seems to have been 
reversed, but, since that is a fact, it is no reason for shame or hypo- 
crisy. When all due allowance has been made for proper self-control 
and conscientious, healthy moderation, it must still be recognized 
that the sexual capacity and need of the average man and woman 
are far beyond what is necessary strictly for child-bearing purposes. 

During this century there has been much discussion of the 
‘separation’ of sex and birth. Opponents of birth-control have 
raised a scare about the disastrous lowering of moral standards 
which they claim would follow widespread practice of such 'separa- 
tion’. They insist, in fact, like all prohibitionists, that the public 
must be treated as irresponsible children because there is a certain 
Proportion who cannot be trusted to behave as adults. 

Suppose that the stern moralists had their way and birth- 
control methods were put out of reach. This could never, of course, 
be done with entire success. A number of primitive techniques which 
have been used for centuries would continue in use. 

There would probably, however, be a higher proportion of un- 
wanted children born—in itself a most undesirable result, Because 
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traditional methods can be highly unreliable, almost every act of 
intercourse between pregnancies would be a potential conception. 
That, even in perfect conditions, is obviously absurd, and today 
there are circumstances in which it could be a positive menace. 

In primitive conditions it may have been possible for a woman 
to survive repeated pregnancies without undue harm. The word 
may? is used because in our own most primitive classes, where birth- 
rates are high, women are observed to age rapidly, and the majority 
suffer from discomforts and ailments (such as discharges and 
dropped wombs) directly related to frequent births. Their children 
also tend to have a lower standard survival rate than average. It is 
certain that in modern civilization such too-frequent motherhood 
has a detrimental effect on health, and in more primitive societies 
only the lack of investigation and information may have prevented 
Similar observation. 

. Nor is health the only factor. Today, when costs of living are 
high and homes unobtainable, it would be a positive danger to the 
peace of mind of young people desiring to live a normally happy 
married life if every act of union should be a potential conception. 

Various factors strengthen this situation. One is public opinion. 
A hundred years ago, among the leisured classes, the Victorian 
pater-familias was proud to be followed to church by his *quiver- 
ful’ of boys and girls. Their survival of infant ills, their good appear- 
ance and education, were a testimony to his prosperity, like the 
train of wives of an Eastern potentate. Among the poorer classes, the 
Possession of a large family was a positive asset, because the children 
Went out at an early age to work and contributed to the family 
income. 

Today ‘the neighbours’ no longer smile benignly upon the large 
family. Their smiles are usually those of derision. The general 
attitude is that there is something funny in a small ‘crocodile’ of 
descending ages trailing along behind the parents. The pregnant 
woman (particularly if she already has several children) tends in the 
more ‘polite’ sections of society to be slightly ashamed instead of 
Proud of her condition. 

_ It is interesting to consider where this attitude can have begun. 
Birth-control knowledge and practice originated in the upper-income 
classes to whom children, through rising costs of maintenance and 
education, have, become more of a burden. The more knowing, who 
themselves have avoided having children, may smile with a feeling 
Of superiority in their own cleverness. There is also a tendency, 
among those who haye a guilt-fecling about sex and consequently 
an unsatisfactory emn to jeer rather in envy. "They've been hav- 
ing a good time,” they giggle to themselves—but under the giggle is 
often a regret. 

Because there is this indefinable social opposition to large families, 
a man whose wife is too-frequently pregnant sometimes gets the 
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feeling that he is being made to look a fool. Perhaps his workmates 
‘chip’ him. These may seem very small and unimportant things to- 
affect men’s and women’s decisions about anything so important 
and intimate as their family life. But such is human nature that 
very often it is just these small pinpricks which have more serious 
effect than weightier things. ; 

Housing is of course the burning problem of the day. That in 
its turn may be reduced to terms of money, since it is still un- 
fortunately true that people with money behind them (particularly 
ifthey can afford to buy a house) will be less likely to be without a 
roof than those who have none. R 

The scarcity-value of apartments makes it possible for landladies 
to enforce restrictions which create extra difficulty for young married 
couples. 

It should be said here that there is no wish to represent the 
landlady as either a comic figure or a dragon! Where different 
interests come into conflict, it is in the facts rather than in the people 
that the difficulties lie. A woman who has decided to let off part of 
her home, perhaps with cherished articles of furniture, ha$ her own 
point of view. Sometimes conversion of a house into separate apart- 
ments may create special difficulties. It can even happen that land- 
lords in such cases may refuse to let accommodation to married 
couples or even to friends of the same sex, because the morning 
queue for the bathroom causes disputes and puts a strain on the hot- 
water system! 

It is such trifling difficulties and inconveniences which usually 
decide matters, not the real tragedy which is often heard of from the 
other side. Only a short while ago a pregnant wife, who could no 
longer stand the strain of looking for housing accommodation, 
committed suicide. : 

It is not intended here to plan the economic life of the country, 
or to assess blame in the chaotic conditions which naturally follow 
so terrible a war as we have recently experienced. We must take 
things as they are, and work both to cure and if possible to prevent 
physical and mental distress, 

That is why, at the present time more than any other, we must 
face up to the problems created by the sexual nature of mankind. 


Motherhood à 


If a woman positively dislikes the idea of having children, it is 
probably better in the long run that she shall not have them. 
Moralists who mutter about irresponsibility, with the sincerest 
motives regarding the future of the race, ignore the most important 
thing—the welfare of the individual child. 

While it may be desirable that a ‘good-time’ girl should be made 
to realize her duty to the home, it is better that there should be no 
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child at all than one which will suffer psychologically (if ndt 
.physically) from its unwantedness. 

Most women do desire to become mothers. Unless there has been 
some unhappy early experience (such as constant care of a succession 
of small brothers and sisters) to put them off, they usually look 
forward eagerly to the birth of a child. Even when conception has 
unexpectedly occurred, this is usually so unless the birth will raise 
serious social or economic problems. 

_ Accordingsto the *Mass-Observation" Report, Britain and Her 
Birthrate, orly Gne per cent of women interviewed expressed the 
wish to have no children. The general view seemed to be to desire 
two. By far the greater proportion gave as their opinion that children 
were Important in married life, chiefly as a factor for making a 
stable home. 

The chief reasons given for not wanting more children than they 
already had were Money, Work and Responsibility, and the Children’s 
own Chances in Life. To some extent these three reasons are one, or 
they may be subdivided again into two: economic (money and 
future opportünity) and social (the responsibility of children 
restraining the mother from outside interests). ; : 

It is surprising to find by study of statistics that just prior to the 
war the proportion of women in employment was very little higher 
than fifty years ago. Students of population questions have deduced 
from this fact that the employment of women has little effect on the 
birthrate, except insofar as it may tend to restrain women from 
marrying, or to delay doing so until the greater part of the child- 
bearing period is passed. : 

The war changed this, among other, patterns of behaviour. 

A teacher of long experience in a working-class neighbourhood 
recently reported a surprising increase in sheer feckless neglect of 
children’s well-being and appearance among the younger mothers. 
Her opinion was that they had become accustomed, during the 
period that the children were evacuated, to living ‘independent 
lives with their own earnings, and resented taking up duties to 
home, husband and children—duties which without the intervention 
of war would have come about naturally jn their turn, and received 
natural acceptance. A 
_ To remedy this situation little can be done except to wait for 
time and habit to bring gradual improvement, and to educate these 
Mothers in the importance of their natural work. A ‘Brave New 
World? system of national créche upbringing is not desirable because 
of the psychological need of the child for mother, father and home. 

Dealing, therefor, with normal conditions, to which we hope 
before too long to return, it seems plain that in general the maternal 
Instinct is strong, though occasionally women are found who seem 
to have no attachment to or care for their children. Very frequently 
Such carelessness is aggravated by economic difficulties. 
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A young married couple were recently sent to prison for neglect 
of their three children. The condition of the children as described 
in court was disgraceful in the extreme, but other evidence showed 
that the pair were living in conditions of dreadful poverty, with 
almost no furniture and no bed-clothes. Which came first, the 
poverty or the cruelty? It is a debatable question, and one which 
perhaps can never be satisfactorily settled, so closely interwoven are 
the conflicting motives and causes in which such conditions exist. 

rs 


Fatherhood 


A word may be said here on the neglected subject of Fatherhood. 

Most men, when they marry, desire children—usually a boy— 
sometimes to carry on a family business, but almost always with a 
vague idea of ensuring in this way their own continued existence. 
They want to be a child again. They want to be a boy again. They 
do not like the idea that a day will come when the earth will know 
them no more. y 

Just as the first instinct—self-preservation—raises ir civilized 
and conscious life the problems of selfishness, so its extension—the 
desire to survive—is one of Nature’s baits to ensure a continuous 
but not identical growth of life on this planet. Like other natural 
laws, if blindly obeyed and not understood or restrained, it can lead 
to misunderstanding and unhappiness. ; z 

With the unacknowledged idea of living again through their 
children, parents may try to dírect the new lives not into the courses 
the children would choose or best fulfil, but into those the parents 
would have them follow. 

There are some men who do not desire to have children at all, 
but today there are so many subsidiary motives that many make up 
their minds to have none who, in different conditions, would not 
have done so. . 
© For these secondary reasons our urban civilization is largely 
to blame. Although the standard of life of an agricultural country is 
lower, according to the calculations of economists, than in an in- 
dustrial one, there could not be (except in times of famine) such 
destitution as may occur in our cities. 

In a life nearer the soil, food can be grown and warm clothes 
made, as they could never be on the pavements of Hoxton. That 
separation from supplies of the basic necessities of life is reflected 
in s fear of poverty which today restrains some men from father- 
hood. 

I do not think the fear of war is a very great deterrent, any more 
than (from the mother's point of view) the fear of childbirth, which 
ranked surprisingly low in the **Mass-Observation^? Report. Our 
wars are on a larger scale, certainly, than in earlier times, but 
smaller wars, tribal feuds and border raids have always taken their 
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toll and been as destructive locally. There is also the defence- 
mechanism of forgetfulness (putting out of the mind memories 
which may not be comfortable to live with), which makes us already 
tend rather to remember amusing incidents than the long-drawn-out 
nights of shelter discomfort and the horrors of the actual battlefield. 

_There are some few men who would not in any event desire 
children. These are the irresponsibles who do not wish to be tied 
down? (they have their female counterpart), and here again it 
Is surely betterthat they should have none. Society must be careful 
once more tô judge not for the sake of the adult but for the child. 
Others, to whom this applies with even more force, are those who - 
through some little twist of character do not desire a rival in their 
wife’s lóve. Though they would never admit it, such men, probably 
spoiled in childhood, desire to continue to be child as well as 
husband, to an excessive degree. 

So far we have dealt with fatherhood where it is voluntary. 
But what of the man who finds that something has gone wrong 
with his plans, and that his wife is pregnant? His reactions are 
Sometimes not merely startling, but often not very creditable. $ 

To be fair, one must admit that many women carry about with 
them a grudge against their husband because he has, in their 
Opinion, “done it on them” again. This is of course more usually 
the casé’ where the women themselves are ignorant of the measures 
they could have taken for their own protection. Or, if they are 
Wives with a warped outlook on sex, they may have felt (without 
knowing why) that, since “he” wanted “his pleasure”, “he” should 

ave taken the precautions about which they would find it un- 
Pleasant to enquire. 

It is, however, a constantly amusing sidelight upon human 
nee to watch the reactions of the husband who, having, as he 
thought, ensured against the possibility of conception, finds that 
it has occurred. It would be amusing, rather, if it were not so 
Often the cause of terrible pain and bitterness, and sometimes of 
unrelieved tragedy. "ede 

Very seldom does the man accept his share of the responsibility ! 

It may be that he thinks his burden from the coming birth is 

arder than the mother's. Her pain will soon be over. The years 
of care necessary to a child's early life do not occur to him. Such is 

uman nature that he realizes only the trouble and expense which 
May now result for him. His reaction is very frequently to blame 
the woman! 
_ It is not perhaps by chance that Adam’s answer to Jehovah 
is recorded as having Been, “The woman tempted me.” ' 

. There is a dreadful sameness about these stories of domestic 
misunderstanding, even though each distracted woman and worried 
man think that nothing so awful ever happened to anyone else 

efore. That is one reason why it is desirable to help people increase 
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their knowledge of themselves, their own impulses and motives; 
for the avoidance of preventable misery. « 

Pregnant women often worry themselves into a state of prostra- i 
tion, caused not by their condition but by the attitude of the man 
jointly responsible for it. In one such case, of which details are on 
record, a woman seeking the termination of her pregnancy was 
quite distraught, far more so than the actual physical facts of her 
case warranted. It was the man whose behaviour betrayed what 
was really amiss. 

During an interview with a doctor he turned to the unfortunate 
wife and snapped: “I want all this got over quickly. After all, it’s 
spoiled my holiday!” She burst into tears. 

And—if one may comment—well she might. We all love our 
holidays. At that time, and even now that the war is over, we all feel 
the need for rest and recreation, a change of scene and opportunity 
for enjoyment. But is such a thing really important when weighe 
against the tangled emotions of a woman who has given us, on the 
lowest plane her body, on the highest her love? 


Marriage—Real and Fake 


One hears of many married couples who have lived together in 
complete harmony until pregnancy has occurred. In these cases 
women seeking psychological treatment assert with sobs and tears 
that there was never so perfect a devotion as existed between them 
until the event. 1 

Itis not by any means unusual for ahusband to have threatened his 
wife with some such phrase as, “If you have this baby, Ill leave you. 

The wife cannot understand what has happened. Why did Jim, 
who loved me perfectl , suddenly turn against me? Why is he so utterly 
changed? Why does he not even admit, in ever so small a way, that the res- 
ponsibility is at any rate half his? 

How can one answer these questions? 

It may be that the husband is an irresponsible type. In one © 
such case he had, after a strict puritan upbringing, made some 
early sex experiments and while still a boy had found himself the 
father of an illegitimate child. The resulting difficulties with the - 
two families, the atmosphere of shame in which he was made for 
a while to live, and the too-early financial responsibility, had made 


so vivid an impression on his mind that responsibility of any kind 
seemed ever after a trap. 


There may of course in more nor 
reasons why the birth of a child sh 
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there was no such real foundation. He was thinking only of himself. 
The pregnancy was a nuisance in the present, and would probably 
be a nuisance in the future. The pleasure that had occasioned it 
was a little thing, and past. Possibly even the man had, through 
wrong upbringing, an unconscious dislike and fear of sex (against 
which the impulses of his body conflicted), so that his hatred of 
himself for giving in to it was transferred to the woman and in- 
tensifiéd when he found himself ‘caught out’. This reaction is 
not uncommon ud is fortunately one which can be remedied as a 
sane sex outlook—one, that is to say, which accepts sexuality as 
wholesome-and natural, involving a balance of benefits and res- 
ponsibilities—becomes more widespread. n 
One must always have the deepest sympathy for a woman in 
Such distress, because the shock of her loved one's change of heart 
has come just at the moment when she most needs his sympathetic 
understanding. Although one would not wish to encourage any 
idea that a pregnant woman is “IP, none the less it is plain that 
her condition entitles her not only to ordinary consideration but 
also to freedom from extra worry. ^ 
The situation has perhaps one positive value though the cir- 
cumstances are tragic: it acts like a chemical reagent to test the 
Positive yalue of a marriage. TE x 
Where a husband's revulsion from the fact of conception is So violent 
that he causes his partner acute misery by e using to share with her the 
difficulties arising from it, it is plain that—however perfect it may have 
Seemed—the marriage was a true one in appearance only. No two people, 
individually well-balanced and satisfactorily mated, would fail to meet the 
situation when it had arisen. à ^ 
It was fashionable some years ago among certain young people 
to sneer at marriage as ‘licensed prostitution’. Where a partnership 
has no better basis than that, it is no true marriage. The essence of 
marriage is the creation of a mutual home, even of a mutual ex- 
tended personality, in which many factors other than the physical 
ave their part. 
Just as it takes more than a licence to make a marriage, so 
does it take more than a year or two of plain sailing. There may 
€ mutual interests, common aims and some understanding, but if 
an inconvenient conception can separate the partners, the ingredients 
for trouble were always there, whether they were imperfect love or 
Undiscovered faults of character. 4 
When the first anguish is passed, it may be some consolation 
to a woman who has had the experience to realize that. 


Facing Facts 


.,. There is no need in these days for men who treat their responsi- 
bilities with such levity to become fathers at all. Certainly the 
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exercise of a little discipline is necessary, but in such cases that mie i 
be a very good thing. Nor is fatherhood by them even desirable, — 
if they are capable of such self-deception and excuse. ‘ed 
But if by any accident the thing happens which they have trie 
to avoid, they should certainly not add to the unhappiness of the 
woman by blaming her for something from which they were ready 
enough to take their share of joy. Otherwise they embitter the 


Marriage relationship, and when a child is born handicap it from | 


the outset with the brand of *unwantedness! and rescatment. hi 

More than 2,000 years ago the Temple of Apollo of Delp m 
bore inscribed as the first of three great maxims the words, “Know 
thyself’—words which have been repeated in various forms by 
wise men throughout the ages. d 

Yet still the greater part of the troubles of the world are cause 
by the fact that the individual does not know himself or understan 
anything of the mechanism of his own motives and impulses. In 
personal as in public affairs, we blunder on until arrested by some 
inescapable fact which sets up in ourselves a revulsion beyond our 
control 

This point is emphasized because it is not desired that the 
foregoing paragraphs should have any appearance of bias. The 
psychologist (like the saint!) should understand and forgive all. 

€n are not divided into heroes and villains, The woman 

who has cast a man for one role, and then finds him adopt the 
other, has been guilty from the beginning of a lack of realism. 

In a similar way, the man may at first have cast himself for the 


heroic role, only to find himself in spite of himself taking up 
the villainous. He may hate himself for doing so, but being unable 
to analyse his own m 


otives will be impelled to continue. He is not 
even realistic about himself, or he would know in advance what are 
likely to be his own reactions in a given situation—and make 
special efforts to avoid it, or to control them. 

That is part of the job of psychology—to interpret people to 
themselves and give them knowledge of themselves. You can't 
start building on an ugly blitzed site until the rubble has been 
cleared away and the ground levelled. 

In the same way, you cannot bring your instinctive reactions 
(which are the basis of your opinions and affections) in line with 
your own nobler ideals and so-called ‘better nature’ until you 


have acknowledged and got rid of the not-so-pretty motives of 
self-love. 


CHAPTER III 


The Unmarried Mother 


So far we have considered the circumstances surrounding the 
birth of thé unwanted child in marriage, and the extent to which 
psychological, difficulties in the parents may create undesirable 
conditions, All that has been said regarding the state of mind of the 
prospective mother of an unwanted child of course applies with 
even greater force to the unmarried woman in a similar situation. 

It should be noted here that illegitimacy tends to occur more 
frequently in an urban than in a rural civilization. 

This has been very clearly shown, in regard to Sweden, by 
Dr. Alva Myrdal, while the conclusions of Dr. Enid Charles and 
Pearl Moshinsky in their essay on Differential Fertility in England and 
Wales During the past Two Decades! may be held to agree: 


“A high ratio of females to males is thus a very definite limiting 
factor to marriage and fertility. . . . The combination of a 
high sex ratio and a low marriage rate is also usually associated 
with a high percentage of illegitimate births." 

LJ 


These conditions are those more usually obtaining in cities, 
and as Dr. Myrdal remarks in Nation and Family (Kegan Paul) : 


"Rising illegitimacy is one of the most significant indices of the 
social changes connected with industrialization. Illegitimacy 
has always been much more prevalent in cities than in the 
country." 

(See Appendix B.) e 


For this there are probably a number of related reasons. An 
agricultural community lives close to the soil and tends on the 
whole to behave more naturally. The attitude of its members 
toward questions of sex behaviour are likely to be matter-of-fact 
and practical. They will recognize physical needs, and their social 
customs will admit and provide for them. — 

From the psychological point of view, this is a healthy state of 
affairs. If the attitude to sex is simple, direct and practical, there is 
little likelihood of the growth of an unnatural, morbid desire. 

If sex could be abolished, the puritans who deny its existence 
Would not do the harm they do. But it is a fact which is inescapable— 
more than that, it is the very foundation of life itself. When a public 

! Included in the symposium, Political Arithmetic, published by George Allen 
and Unwin. 
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attitude conflicts with a natural force, the force will win—although 
it may have to assume perverted forms in order to gain its outlet. 

Half the sex troubles of our city populations today—from outright deviations 
to unhealthy states of mind—are due to the widespread notion that sex is 
secret, sinful and forbidden. 

A husband forbidden by his wife to go down to the pub will 
take every means to outwit her, and the urge to go will become 
very much stronger than if it is accepted that he will occasionally 
drop in there when he feels like it. I have in fact seen a man, well 
on the way to becoming a drunkard and waster while married to a 
nagging wife, lose interest in his old habits and companions after a 
second marriage to a gentle but tactful and patient woman. 

In just the same way, it is a perfectly natural reaction for a 
young person to try to explore the forbidden thing of sex. The 
danger is that if ignorant he may in so doing injure both himself 
and others. 

Not only the saner outlook but the closer community life of 
the agricultural community helps to form a set of customs which 
work for the protection of its young women and children. When 
the life of the individual is passed within a limited group of which 
the members are all known to each other, the group has a more 
immediate moral sanction upon the conduct of its members than 
in the larger, more impersonal urban community. 

It is still possible in rural England to find traces of the old social 
customs which prevailed throughout the country in pre-industrial 
days. The betrothal, not the marriage, was the true contract—this is 
echoed still in Law, being the foundation for the action for breach 
of promise. 

Such a contract would be known to all and generally approved. 
Unless pregnancy occurred, and so long as the decent ‘appearances’ 
which are the foundation of society. were observed, the villagers 
would not worry their heads overmuch whether the two young 
people were strictly continent. 

Pregnancy in such circumstances must almost certainly be 
followed by immediate marriage. There would be little doubt in 
such conditions as to paternity, and the only result would be to 
advance the date of marriage. The matter would be adjusted between 
the parents, or ifa little time had gone by and matters were becoming 
rather obvious, one can imagine the parish priest coming to say his 
piece in good-hearted concern for his flock. t 

Such is still the pattern in parts of rural England, in Ireland, 
and in many countries not yet largely industrialized. Until recent 
times the custom of ‘bundling’ (courting in bed divided by a board 
or bolster) was a variant practised in New England and in Mid- 
Western America. In Sweden tóday, sexual relationship between 
engaged persons is not greatly frowned on, but in general the 
community exacts that marriage (or at any rate factual marriage 
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in the setting up of a joint home recognized by society) shall follow 
conception and birth. 

This is a far more realistic attitude than one which assumes 
complete continence until marriage (though tacitly admitting 
that this is not the case, particularly with the male), and which, 

* when it becomes plain that this has not been so, concentrates its 
punishment upon the woman and her child. 

This latter_point of view, which has come to be generally 
accepted, is oi^ comparatively recent growth. In Shakespeare's 
Measure for Measure, written little more than three hundred years 
ago, the whole action turns upon the fact that consummation of 
the betrothal of Angelo and Mariana will constitute a de facio 
marriage. If this is not understood, the stratagem which beds them 
together at last will seem quite Smmoral’ to us now. So radically 

àve our social customs changed since the industrialization of 
England. i 
The impersonality of urban life has removed the moral suasion 
Which once operated upon the man to regularize the position. of 
woman and child. No longer does the whole community in which 
€ lives expect that he shall do so. S 
nfortunately, the tendency is rather to let him go free of 
any but admiring comment. The demand that the woman shall 
pay’ is the common result of ingrained distrust of sex, and the 
underlying puritan idea that woman, as its vehicle, is in her nature 


But if the social attitude towards illegitimacy were such that a 
man who lightly abandoned a woman and her child could expect 
the moral reprobation of his world instead of a sneaking admiration, 
b cre might well come into being a greater sense of responsibility 

efore the event. © - r 

The widespread idea that ‘all’s fair’ in sex relations—to the 
Xtent that all standards of honour are in abeyance m that one field 
~~80es far to cause irresponsibility. 


Getting ‘Into Trouble’ S 


It is not very likely under present conditions that an unmarried 
Woman will choose, deliberately and before the event, to have a 
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child. But if she finds that one is on the way, and makes no endeavour 
to end her condition but prepares (perhaps unaided) to bear and 
rear it, it is only the most bigoted who would deny to her both 
admiration and assistance. 

In the first immediate shock of realization, however, before 
she has ‘pulled herself together’, there must be something of the 
feeling of being trapped. 

The act which led to conception is passed, may be but half- 
remembered and seems somehow unconnected to ‘the present, but 
now all kinds of difficulties and considerations—economic and 
social—rise up and present themselves. i 

Itis not inappropriate therefore to consider how such conceptions 
come about. ; 

In the first place, we note that a high and increasing proportion 
of unmarried mothers are very young. An examination of the 
position in Australia (for which very detailed statistical information 
is available) by Dr. Enid Charles, published in Political Arithmetw 
(George Allen and Unwin), shows that in that country some 30 
per cent of illegitimate births are to mothers under twenty. E. 

Some experts, arguing from such information, hold that illegiti- 
mate births are more usually the result of ignorance than of failure 
of preventive measures. Indeed, the Swedish expért, Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal, in JVation and Family (Kegan Paul), makes this comment 
upon conditions in her own country: *Illegitimacy tends to be - 
concentrated in the younger age-groups. This apparently means 
that illegitimacy is more and more directly related to ignorance.” 

Certainly there is a great deal of truth in this reasoning, but 
in my opinion it does not give the whole picture. There are other 
factors, more intimately related to the psychology of the young girl 
than mere ignorance, which may lead her to make an error for 
which a disproportionate penalty will be exacted. 

I am not dealing now with the hard-faced and experienced 
girl, of which numbers certainly exist even in very low age-group’: 
Such girls constitute a separate problem, especially when grouped 
with less experienced girls in remand homes and apptoved schools, 
nor do they form a high proportion among the women whose 
circumstances we are examining. 

One of the biggest laughs that I have heard in years at any 
cinema was a line in Greer Garson's film, Blossoms in the Dust. In 
the part of Mrs. Edna May Gladney, she makes a speech in the 
State Legislature to obtain the removal of the note of illegitimacy 
from birth-certificates. A censorious-looking elderly lady in the 
public gallery yells, “You’re encouraging all the bad girls to have 
babies.” And the retort comes back at once, “Bad girls don't have 
babies.” - 

There is a lot in that. 

In the case of a young girl conception may result from an 
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unpremeditated act. She will not have taken any measures to 
prevent conception because there was no intention to take the risk. 

She may be in that most dangerous state of mind of youth, 
sure that she knows a great deal and is far too clever to ‘make 
a fool of herself’. It will not be her intelligence or even her moral 
feelings which will let her down, but rather the undisciplined 
emotions which lack of experience has not taught her to control. 

This is the danger, from the girl's point of view, of the habit 
of ‘petting’—that is, of the young couple bringing each other by 
intimate caresses to a state of sexual excitement which is not finally 
Satisfied. 

An inexperienced girl in this situation relies in the final analysis 
upon tlie self-control of her partner. If that should go she will 
probably be without any remaining effective resistance. It is not a 
question of rape in the physical sense, but simply that the girl, 

aving been prepared (perhaps often previously without union 
taking place) by love-play, is submitted to her partner in a security 
Which may prove to be false. 

Such a yielding may result in a conception. If, however, the 
association continues for a while on this basis, the girl may begin 
to worry. Perhaps until now, accepting the position until her 
irregular life has become a habit, she has relied upon the man to 
take measures of birth-control. Here, again, is a risk, if he should 
Prove careless. 

€ may make it plain that he prefers the task to be hers. In that 
Svent, in the very great majority of cases, the girl will go, not to a 
Qualified adviser, but probably to some other young woman, to 
ask what measures she should adopt. It is then extremely probable 
that the advice given will be ignorant, superstitious or inadequate, 
and will fai], 

There are several reasons why she is likely to do so. One may bea 

€sire to avoid paying out money which can ill be spared. Another, 

alse modesty and fear lest her unmarried station be discovered. 
ut probably most powerful, although less obvious, 1s refusal to 

admit even to herself, by so definite an act as application for medical 

advice, the fact that she has ehtered on an irregular relationship. 

., There are, then, three main possible reasons for conception out- 
Side Marriage: an unpremeditated act, the habit of relying upon the 
self-control or forethought of the male partner, and reliance upon 
Second-hand, unskilled advice. All, of course, are more or less inter- 
related both in origins and practice. 

When the unexpected has happ 
Pregnant, what is her first problem? 

Usually it is the question of to 
Protection, 1 : 
.., Failing the man responsible, it should be her parents, butin fact 
it is very often from the parents that the pregnant girl most wishes 

c 


ened, and the girl finds she is 


whom to turn for advice and 
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to conceal her condition. Her first difficulty is not any definite, 
concrete disadvantage but the horror and condemnation she will 
have to face. i 

It is no exaggeration to say that there are parents whose own inner revul- 
sion from sex is so strong that they would almost sooner see their daughter 
convicted of murder than of an unlicensed sex act. 

It must not be assumed that this implies criticism of parents for 
training their daughters in decent behaviour, or is meant to con- 
done loose conduct. Rather is it a plea for a sense of proportion in 
judgment. It would very easily be possible for a woman, while 
observing strict chastity, to do a great deal of harm and cause much 
injury to others by selfishness, slander and mischief-making. In the 
case of a sex lapse, it is only too often the woman herself who is 
injured. 3 

The desire to safeguard the girl’s own interest is certainly the 
parents’ first motive in training her to strict moral standards. But 
they should not overlook the necessity to establish such confidence in 
the parent-child relationship that she is able if necessary to confess & 
lapse and rely upon them for sympathy and help. 

Only too often a girl in this position says : “I can't tell my parents. 
It would break their hearts," or “They would never forgive me. 


Such lack of confidence in thei understanding and forgiveness has 
driven many to despair. 

It is curious, too, how often the woman will concealcher con- 
dition from her lover for as long as possible. Time passes, of course; 
while she hopes against hope that what she suspects is not true. But 
when she has finally to face the fact she will frequently blench at 
having to tell the man responsible, even when she has fuli confidence 
in his affection. i 

This is possibly because she has a general feeling of guilt, which 
becomes focused on the possibility that he may blame her—as, 1 
practice, he very frequently does, unconsciously if not consciously. 

Assuming, however, that the unmarried mother-to-be has tol 
her partner, either of two main situations may arise: 

(1) The father, being single, is available to marry her. 

(2) The father, being married and not desiring or being able to 

break the existing contract, is not so available. 


(1) When the Father is Single Mo: 


If the man concerned refuses to marry the woman, then from 
the point of view of the status of mother and child there is little that 
can be done. The success of a marriage into which either partner 
has been coerced is very unlikely. iwi 

If both parties are willing to marry, the future of the child is 


not jeopardized except insofar as it may be parallel with that of any 
other unwanted child in marriage. . 
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There is, however, a third possibility. It sometimes happens that 
although the man is willing to legitimize his child by marriage, it is 
the woman who refuses to consider this. Although this does not 
happen in a majority of cases, a number of women experience so 
-violent a reaction against their love-partner that they cannot endure 
to continue in association with him and may indeed extend this 
antipathy to all members of the opposite sex. 

Here again, the reason is a strong feeling of guilt, which is trans- 
ferred to the man. Joined with it is resentment at thought of the 
physical and mental suffering they themselves will have to bear, 
while the man goes ‘scot-free’. 

The extreme feminist view that men and women are ‘equal’ in 
the sense that there is nothing the one can do which should be 
impossible to the other is largely responsible for this notion. 

When any one idea is pursued to the extent of fanaticism, its 
adherents tend to mistake the means for the end, and to overlook 
any number of definite facts which do not fit in with their theories. 

Thus during the last twenty years there grew up a number of 
young women—usually turned out by. good schools staffed by 
spinster mistresses of the suffragette type—who had been educated 
to feel that life had ‘done them wrong’ by making them women at 
all. They had not been taught to make anything of the definite 
advantages of womanhood, or to realize that a woman’s work in the 
world may be different in kind from a man’s, and still equal (if not 
Sometimes superior) in status. 

So unnatural a viewpoint—and it is one which is often remarked 
by people of other nations in English women—naturally conflicts 
wauh the very basis of Nature’s plan, which is a ‘division of labour’ 

etween male and female. 

. We must take facts as facts. The fact is that the whole burden of 
child-bearing is put upon the woman in order that the man shall be 
free to provide for the protection and care of wife and offspring. 

The girl who finds herself overcome with bitter hatred against 
the man who has made her pregnant is sometimes suffering from a 
number of undigested ideas which suggest to her that it is cruelly 
Wrong that she should pay in pain for a joint pleasure. When he is 
willing to take up his duty to her and to the child, she in her turn is 

eing unfair. 

Evasion of responsibility on the man’s part, in refusal to acknow- 
edge paternity or to marry, is likely to produce in the woman the 
Most tremendous psychological reaction. 

If conception is the result, not of a casual encounter but of a 
Senuine attachment, she will find herself faced not only with the 
Practical and social problems connected to the coming birth, but 
He the fact that the man she loves is not what she had thought 

m. 


Here her state of mind is comparable with that of the married 
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woran whose husband turns against her when conception takes 
lace. ; 

d She may desire very much to have her lover's child. That desire, 
probably unconscious, may in the first place even have led to cae 
lessness in taking preventive measures, and thus have been the 
original cause of conception, : JU NN 

She may not desire a child at all, or be afraid to face having itin 
her particularly unprotected situation. E 

In either case, the emotional conflicts concerned will be greatly 
complicated by the misery and disillusionment of her partner's 
unreliability, i 

In all these cases except where both parents are willing to 
marry—the psychological distresses preceding the birth of the child 
may well be sufficient to affect the mother’s attitude to it after birth, 
and to lessen its chances of welcome into this world. 


(2) When the Father is Married 


When a married man who is about 
is able decently to terminate the first marri 


arriage, and only where 

dren suffer from conditions at 
ere the married man has no 

complicated, and assumin 

a failure, divorce and 


At the present time the child will not be legitimized by the subse- 

only happen where both parents were 

tim : n may, however, 

be changed in time, and if the pair are well mated the child may 

E he circumstances Surrounding its 
irth. 


It very frequently happens, however. tliat the married man 
has no real Wish to break up his marriage 2. 
and economic considerations which impel him not to do so. In that 
event it is very likely that the illegiti 


S very lik mate child will have to start life 
with the initial disadvantage of having no father, 


£6, or there may be social. 
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There are special dangers attaching to association with a married man of 

which a young woman, particularly if inexperienced, may not be aware. 
_ One of the errors made by those who endeavour to teach youth 
is that they often take their stand upon ‘moral values’ and expect 
their tabus to be rigidly observed. It is, however, far more effective 
to tell a child that the fire will burn, hurt and possibly disfigure, than 
just to say that to play with fire is wrong. 

That, again, may not be a desirable state of affairs, but it is a 
fact. In any case, scales of values change from age to age. 'The moral 
Standards of yesterday are not those of today, nor yet those of 
tomorrow. Youth, in its adventurous stage, may even feel a definite 
urge to flout the teachings of age. L f 

It is far more effective to show young womanhood the positive harm which 
may ensue to themselves from association with married men, than merely to 
call them sluts. If they are sincere, though misguided, in their affections, they 
will not feel that they are sluts, and the whole point of the warning will be 
gone. & 

What one would like to say to any young woman who feels herself. 
on the threshold of such an association would rather be: Do you 
realize the trouble you are laying up for yourself. —not immediately, nol even 
soon, but, say, in len years’ time, when your girl-friends are married and you 
Jind yourself for all practical purposes alone and without status TE 

It i$ very easy for a single girl to drift into a relationship with a 
married man, probably from the most innocent beginnings and with 
the best of intentions. x 

From his side, he may be a little bored with the routine satis- 
factions of wife and home. He may genuinely feel that his wife no 
longer shares his interests. He may put over the line that his wife 

oesn't understand’ him because it is a well-tried, surefire method 
which will appeal to the sympathies of a young woman already 
flattered by the attentions of an older man. He may not in the 
beginning intend to do more than pass a few pleasant evenings. 
Itis more than likely that he will end by involving both*himself and 
the girl emotionally in an entanglement which cannot be honourably 
resolved, 

The girl will probably find his attentions very pleasant. Being 
More mature than a boy of the same age, she will find the company 
of a man more stimulating, and be thrilled by the small significant 
Courtesies and superficial polish which have not yet been acquired 
by the boys she knows, who tend in such things to treat her rather as 


à comrade. X 
An older man who opens doors for her, walks on the outside of 


the pavement, and Kisses her hand, makes her feel like a woman— 
a satisfying experience after the gaucheries of her boy-friends. — 
Because he has already probably gained a certain position in 
life, the new friend will be able to show her attention in other ways 
beyond the means of boys just starting on their careers. It does not 
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mean that a girl is an amateur prostitute or a gold-digger if she 
finds it pleasant to be taken in a taxi instead of battling for a bus, 2d 
to walk in to a reserved table in a pleasant restaurant instead o 

queuing outside a cheap café. Probably. without realizing why it is, 
she will know only that she is being given a pleasant time, being 
taken care of, and made to feel good. What wonder if she wants Ud 
experience to go on, without secing the dangers which lie ahead? 

When the first casual endearments have become terins of affec- 
tion, the first touch of the lips become the passionate kiss, the same 
conditions continue. The experienced man is a more assured and 
expert lover than the blundering boy. 

Putting aside for the moment the probability that a more 
intimate relationship will follow, perhaps with a resulting preg- 
nancy, the situation may prove very harmful for the girl's future 
well-being. 

There are very many cases in which young women have become 
and remained for years the permanent ‘friends’ of married men; 
who visit them more or less regularly. The position seems romantic 
at first if they are truly in love, butit is rare indeed if, as time goes on, 
the woman does not become dissatisfied with her lot. a 


and enters the thirties, she begins to wonder uneasily what her 
future is likely to be. Above all things, she would like to be acknow- 


ledged as a wife: She may want children. As time goes on these 
possibilities recede. 


She has become ‘fixated? on him, and her chances of making a 
more mature and satisfactory choice’ are greatly lessened, The 
obsession prevents her from really ‘seeing? any other, younger man. 
Nor may her first choice, to which she is so painfully faithful, be the 
one she would have made now that her judgment I5 ripened and less 
likely to be misled by the false standards of inexperienced youth, 

The only advantage of such an association is likely to be the 
experience and knowledge of life it may give; but the Price to be 
paid in emotional conflict and later loneliness and dissatisfaction 
will far outweigh it. E i 

It may be asking too much of an impulsive young woman to 
expect her to judge accurately how she is likely to think and feel in 
ten years’ time, but that should be the advice to any girl who finds 
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herself drifting into a semi-permanent relationship with a married 
man. 

. When pregnancy results from such a union, and the father feels 
himself unable to break his existing contract of marriage, and 
perhaps already has a family, a number of complicated problems 
arise. 

If the man merely disowns the girl and her unborn child, the 
mental conflict resulting in her is likely (as we have noted in con- 
sidering the gase of two single persons where the man is unwilling to 
legitimize his child by marriage) to be so terrible that the stress of 
disillusionment may well complicate the difficulties of pregnancy 
and delivery. ; 

Then, having possibly only small resources and being in an 
abnormal state, she may attempt to find relief in the services of the 
illegal abortionist, risking physical and mental health and possibly 
life itself. 

If the man is in reasonably good circumstances and has no wish 
to avoid his obligations, he may provide for both mother and child 
and remain in the background as its *unscen father’. In that case 
the child’s welfare will be at little more disadvantage than that of a 
widow's child, lacking certainly the discipline of a father, but other- 
wise “wanted’ and well-cared-for. i 

When the mother has got over the shock and fear of her 
anomalous social position, she may be able to settle down quite 
satisfactorily to bring up her child If, however, it is necessary for 
the child to be sent away in adoption, there is likely to remain with 

er a strong sense of guilt. 

Even where the father’s goodwill is not in question, there may 
be strong social reasons why he, or the mother, or both, feel that a 
child should not be born. This situation is likely to arise where either 
or both belong to a high stratum of society, or occupy a respected 
position. 

Such people often feel that their fault is likely to be fhore heavily 
punished in proportion than with persons whose error is less likely 
to attract attention and comment. This is one more of the things one 
feels should not be so. In these ‘democratic’ days a plea for special 
consideration on account of wealth or status is usually angrily 
rejected. 

Once more facts oppose our theories. It is a fact that a man or 
woman whose sexual error will result in social ostracism or loss of 


carcer is facing a far more disastrous situation than one to whom this 
will not apply. } . xm 

A position may fhen arise in which the coming child is desired 
by the mother (perhaps also by the father), but where the pros- 
pective parents feel themselves to be in a desperate situation from 


which they can see little hope of escape. 


Social and perhaps economic ruin seems impending, and the 
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Woman becomes frantic with worry. If the man is considerate of her, 
her case will not be quite so bad as otherwise, but here again, only 


too often, a situation arises which is parallel to that in marriage 


Where the husband refuses to consider the possibility of having a 
child. 


child more than anything else in life. On the other, she sees dangers 


A child born from a Situation such as this will from the very 
beginning be handicapped by both real unwantedness and illegiti- 


factor between its parents, than any other. 4 
In that fact may lie great perils both Sor the child itself and Jor society. 


CHAPTER IV 


‘The Child is Father to the Man 


Iw the days before elementary psychology had become popularly 
accepted, [tan remember my grandfather saying to me, “As the tree 
1s trained, sq will it grow.” 4 1 

his maxim usually accompanied instructions not to stand with 
all the weight on one leg, or with shoulders drooping! But how well 
the same principle can apply in the formation of character. 

Our children are far more complicated than trees. They are not 
rooted to one spot, subject to certain limited influences: sun, rain 
and wind. They move from one sphere to another, gathering 
Impressions as they go. P 

First, and most importantly, there is the home. The influences 
there include actual physical surroundings, lives and characters of 
parents and other children, and perhaps money problems. ` 

Then there is school, where similar factors are at work, and the 
hours of recreation in street or playground, with companionship 
and example of other children, sports, cinema-going and so on. 

Needless to say, it would never be possible to exercise complete 
Control over every influence to which the child is subject. It might 
Not even.be desirable. + Ae 

There is a school of thought which deplores sterilization of sur- 
roundings in the growth of natural things. Some agriculturists hold 
that certain chemical destroyers of harmful insect life may do more 
harm than good in the long run because they destroy also the 
beneficent bacteria in the soil. 

The removal of all harmful influence may reduce the power 
of an organism to combat disease when exposed cto normal 
Conditions. 

. To put it more simply, all of us breathe in every day the germs of 
diseases which, if we are ig a lowered state favourable to their 
development, can result in serious illness and even death. — — 

But if we are healthy they die because our resistance is high, 
and because the defensive factors generated by our systems are 
accustomed to them. If, however, we had never breathed any but a 
Sterilized air we should not have cultivated the defensive reaction 
necessary to throw off their effect, and should at once succumb. 3 

Some parents make that mistake with their children, bringing 
them up in a mora atmosphere which is highly artificial and 
divorced from reality. Then their innocence, so far from being a 
Protection, makes them easy prey when removed from the shelter of 
the home. © Te : À 

This does not mean that they will immediately plunge into a 

4I 
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life of vice, but rather that they will suffer bitterly before D 
- Blunden's conclusion, “This is not what we were formerly told. 


Ignorance is Not Innocence in the Best Sense 


The life-pattern of each child is determined by two main e 
—heredity and environment. The heredity will be a predispo ui 
to certain physical, mental and emotional states. The ge. 15 
will include parallel factors tending either to cancel out Nr. 
intensify hereditary traits. Sordid conditions and undeznouris EE 
will weaken yet further a frail constitution, and place too gr ag 
Strain on a weak moral sense. Bad training may lead to formatio 
habits injurious to health and character. sy, Nor in 

We make no attempt to control the workings of heredity. No cm 
our highly complex urban civilization, does ‘natural selection me j 
Darwinian sense have play. Subnormal couples meet, marry f 
produce subnormal children. fict . 

In discussing this question we find ourselves puzzled by con 

` of a number of principles, each excellent in its own way. Man 
religious principle that Life is a divine gift beyond the right of does 
to dispose. The principle of the liberty of the individual (which bed 
indeed in these days carry the penalty of eternal vigilance"). Th di- i 
in conflict with these, the rational argument that birth of c. han! if 
capped child is harmful to all directly concerned, including itse!!, 
and to society. th 

Whatever may be our view, we have none the less to deal Hee 
facts as they are, and, accepting existing conditions, to consider ho 
best to meet them. s t 

The child, into whatever conditions of heredity or en Viron 
it is born, needs conditions favourable to healthy bodily growth, 
and training and exam 


ple which shall conduce to its deyelopment 
as a good citizen. 


: 
„Let us consider, therefore, the extent to which the unwanted 
child, both in marriage and outside it, is likely to be born into 
circumstances unfavourable to its development. { 


Physical Health of Mother and Child 


One of the main divisions of opinion today is between those who 
take the ‘pessimist? and those who take the ‘optimist? view of life. 

Most of us walk a tight-rope between the two, having our 
moments when the whole thing seems futile, and others when it is 
sheer joy just to be alive. 

There are people who will tell you that the world Was never so i 
wicked as it is today. Certainly, when we have only just come 
through a war in which were used powers of destruction of unpar- 
alleled intensity, it is not unnatural that we should feel this. ; 


On the other hand, there is the point of view that our wholesale 4 
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o 
. killing is no worse (in proportion) than all the continual wide- 
` Spread but each smaller struggles which have gone on since the - 
| beginning of time. The bloody struggle for power in Europe is not 
so far removed from the long-drawn conflict for domination in 

Ancient Greece, 

Knowledge of evil has advanced. So also has knowledge of good. 

€ have poison gas. But we have conquered smallpox. We have in 
the atóm bomb power to lay waste a countryside. But we have in 
engineering and hydraulics power to make the desert blossom as the 
rose. 

I leave you to argue it out. It is a subject which never fails to 
Provoke discussion. Its interest for me lies in the way in which it 
reveals a deep division between the minds of men. If you are an 
amateur of psychology (rather a dangerous thing to be) and get 
tired of classifying your friends by temperament, tastes, habits and 
love-life, you can always test their reactions to this debatable 
question. : 

There is, however, one part of our social life in which consider- 
able improvement can be seen, at any rate over the last hundred 
years. That is in the realm of infant welfare, although this still falls 
far short of what might be desired. ] 

It is important to our present study because for any child— 
Particularly the ‘unwanted’ one—the actual physical conditions 
Surrounding and immediately following its birth are of first 
Importance. . 

Child life in general seems to have been most valued in those 
days when our population was small. This is in accord with the 
Purely materialist law of supply and demand, though from a 

umane point of view one would not expect it to operate in such a 
question. 

None the less, the facts seem to speak for themselves. : 

It is not until the century of industrialization, when populations 
Tose enormously, that we get records of wanton disregard of the well- 

emg of child life—excepting, of course, slaughter by a conqueror, 
which has its obvious reason to a savage community. ; 

It almost seems possible that it was because, and not in spite of, 
the use of child labour that urban populations rose so steeply during 
the last century. Then the possession of a number of children was a 

inancial asset to. working-class family. It is only since the restric- 

tion of child labour, and the introduction of compulsory education 

to higher and higher ages, that the birthrate has begun its steep 
€cline, i 

The Victorians, for all their hypocrisies, pretensions and placid 
Certainty that all was for the best, produced a number of sincere and 
§enerous hearts, who found (when they went out to look for them) 
Social conditions which conflicted with the strong principles in which 


they had been reared. 
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So it came about that the abuses and injustices of those times 
were first exposed by writers and thinkers (Dickens, Hood, Morris 
and others), and then gradually rectified by the work of devoted 
men and women, many of whose names remain unknown. 

In The Maternity and Child Welfare Movement (P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd.), C. F. McCleary gives a clear picture of the work which has 
been done during the last fifty years to render maternity and birth 
safer and healthier for both mother and child. ot ‘ 

He comments that for the unmarried mother “the ordinary 
welfare measures are not enough. She suffers exceptional hardships, 
and needs special measures of succour.” l 

That her child, also, may be adversely affected at the very 
beginning by the circumstances surrounding its birth is made plain 
by statistics showing the mortality of illegitimate infants to be almost 
exactly twice that of legitimate infants. 

Over the period 1906-32, infant mortality has been halved—a 
splendid record. But the sinister fact remains that that reduction 
has been very nearly evenly distributed between children born in 
and out of wedlock. That is to say, despite half a century of effort, 
it is still almost twice as dangerous for an illegitimate child to enter 
the world. The position is very slightly better than it was at the 
beginning of that period, but not strikingly so. r 

It may at first-sight seem strange that the illegitimate child 
should find its passage into this world so very rough. Bu: a little 
thought will show’ that this is a not unreasonable result of the 
circumstances of its birth. 

The nervous condition of the mother, if as is likely her pregnancy 
has brought with it heavy social difficulties and problems, is likely 
to be bad. Her physical condition, if she has only meagre resources, 
may be similar. 

Of the two, the factor of mental strain may be the more 
important, since it can be another cause of actual physical 
breakdown. 

For reasons which we have already examined, the unmarried 
mother is often a very young mother, called upon to face a situation 
of extreme difficulty before sbe has yet had time to come to terms 
with life. To such young girls the ordeal (not the actual birth, but 


the fears, shames and difficulties connected to it in their situation) 
may well be prostrating. 


How much so is shown when one considers how much more 
dangerous is birth to the unmarried mother herself. In America it 
has been estimated that three unmarried mothers die in child- 
birth to every death of a married mother. The same probably holds 
good in this country. yrs 

What are the causes? Anxiety, privation, and Possibly to some 
extent unskilled attention, especially where the girl, from Quensc of 
guilt and shame and desire to delay acknowledging her cdüdition 
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neglects to avail herself of the services of doctor and clinic until 
perhaps it is too late. 


The Tragedy of the Unmarried Mother 


Heavy indeed are the penalties exacted from the unmarried girl who flouts 
the socigl law. These are the ‘reality dangers’ which should weigh with young 
women in meeting the temptations of life. 

Just as insmarried quarrels the whole fault seldom lies with one 
partner, so, where a young woman finds herself about to become a 
mother outside the law, the fault is seldom all her own, or even 
entirely that of herself and her partner. y A 

Parents prostrated by shock and grief at discovering this fault in 
their daughter may do well to examine to what extent they them- 
Selves have been partly to blame. 

This sounds like a paradox, for it is quite often those very parents 
who have taken most care for their daughter’s moral welfare who find 
themselves called upon to face this situation. 

“But,” they will protest, *we brought up our Mary most strictly. 

€ gave her all the warnings that were necessary. We kept an eye 
on her to see that she only went out with ‘nice’ young men. We 
€ncouraged her to bring them home so that we could see them, Oh, 
anyway, we brought her up to be a good girl.” an 
uch*parents do not realize the special difficulties which arise 
from the changing times in which we live. Among the great mass of 
the population it is reasonable to suppose that on the whole the 
children have a higher standard of education than their parents. 

Men whose fathers were farm labourers or city manual workers, 
who came to the town in their youth and obtained positions better 
Paid than their fathers’ had been, have children who go to central 
and secondary schools and in their turn come in contact with a far 
Wider range of ideas than they themselves have ever contacted. As 
Standards of education rise with the implementation of the new 

ucation Act, this trend will grow even more definite. 

. There are subtle psychological dangers which cannot for the 
üme being be disentangled from the good results of this social 
revolution. 

Youthful arrogance, swelled by book-learning which the children 

now their parents do not share, makes them begin to question such 
teachings as they have received from their parents upon moral 
Questions. Father can’t speak French, Mother never learned Latin, they 

now nothing of physics, geometry, or even of the history of their own country. 

erhaps they are wrong about other things, too. 1 

Superficially, it would seem almost better, at any rate for the 
Peace of the home, if the children did not receive this better educa- 
tion. Some parents have been heard to say so. But that argument is as 
Short-sighted as the similar point of view on the education of the 
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a prurient curiosity. She may call herself ‘Mrs.’, but the obvious 
absence of a husband will make her liable to grating suspicious 
Unless she is willing and able to satisfy curiosity with a tissue a 
inventions about a dead husband, she may find herself an object 0 
much undesired interest. 2 

If sex had not-by the mere fact of long-continued suppr 
been given too great a prominence in the minds of most people, suc 
annoyances need not arise. Nor should the question be-dismissed a 
unimportant. It is of no use to say that ‘nobody minds very THUS 
any more' if in fact unmarried mothers are subjected to continu 
reminders of their distress in ways which are no doubt petty an 
trivial, but which in sum mean endless discomfort for them. 4 

The illegitimate child itself may well also suffer from the reaction 
of the mother's feeling that she has been made an outcast. 
she should, in extreme cases, react against it, a tragedy of abandon- 
ment or infanticide may occur, as they do occur every week. It mn 
however, more likely that the mother, feeling there is nothing le t 
to her in the world but the child, will concentrate her love upon it to 
so abnormal an extent as in later years to give rise to sharp problems 
for both. 

However, if the problem of lodging is solved, and the mother 
settled in the appearance of a widow in a room or flat with her child, 
she has then to look round and discover how to provide for its many 
needs. ^ 

How is the mother to support the child? This, with a struggle, she may 
be able to do after the first few months, or even weeks, if she can find 
accommodation in a day-nursery. Here again the ‘lodging’ problem 
overlaps with the economic, for, even with war-time provisions for 
the children of working mothers, day-nursery facilities are very 
difficult to find and keep. n 

In this connection a special case comes to mind which is typical of 
the distresses which lie in wait for the single mother. Over a long 
period, one such young woman was worried into a state almost of 
nervous breakdown through the fear of losing day-nursery accommo- 
dation for her small baby. The child was taken daily to a day- 
nursery, one of whose rules was that ali the children must be called 
for and taken home by six o'clock in the evening. 

"This mother's work was at some distance from the nursery, and 
the rule of the factory where she was employed was.that work ended 
at 5.45. To try to get away earlier, without giving some valid reason 
in detail, was quite out of the question. » 

For months during the bad weather of winter the mother ran 
frantic between factory and nursery to be in time to collect her child, 

Sometimes she found it, warm enough it is true, in its pram in a 
sheltered corner just outside the nursery door. Already livin, in fear 
lest she lose the place in the nursery through being persistently Jate 
she began to worry lest the child should be stolen from its pram. 
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Here, again, the authorities controlling the nursery could not” 
understand why it was that one mother should put out all their. 
arrangements, keeping waiting overtired nurses anxious to go O 
duty. Other mothers could get concessions from their employers to 
leave work in time, or a letter from the employers to the authority 
to explain special circumstances. Why not this one? 

This one could not because to the best knowledge of her 
employers, with whom she held a position of rather better status 
than most of the women in the factory, she was a single girl with no 
home ties, $ 

After a long period, during which she was distracted by the 
threats of the nursery authorities to refuse to take her child in, and 

y fear of exposure of her situation to her employers, the girl, driven 
to desperation, found a solution to her problem. Unorthodox, even 
illegal, it served her purpose. She is all right now unless it is ever 
detected, 

A rational, realistic outlook on the part of society at large would 

ave made such misery unnecessary. But it is unhappily a fact 
that the attitude of men and women to the unmarried ‘mother is still 
Such that she will, in most cases, go to any extreme and take any 
risk to hide her misfortune. To be subject to sneers and pinpricks at 
Work may well affect even her earning capacity, and make it 
Impossible for her to continue without great strain to do the work on 
Which her livelihood, and her child's, depends. 1 

here is of course a small pittance available to assist an un- 
married mother if she is ready to undergo the humiliations bound 
Up in making application for an affiliation order against the father. 
Where such an application is successful, the magistrates will make an 
order compelling the father to contribute towards the child's support. 

It is, however, noteworthy that on average only one unmarried 
mother in four attempts to press this legal claim upon the father of 
her child, 

It is not difficult to see why. oe 

e have already noted the emotional conflicts set up in the 
mother when she is faced with the need to confess her condition, 
atst to her lover, then to her parents. To do so may be almost 
Impossible to her, until the fact makes itself evident. How much 
More difficult and distressing therefore must be the prospect of open 
avowal in the cold morning light of the magistrates' court, however 
Bu and undérstanding the members of that particular bench 

ay be. 

Experienced social workers to whom such a case has become part 
Of the routine of the day, and who are acquainted with the individual 
Magistrates, know that very often the unmarried mother can meet 
there with a sympathy and understanding which has been lacking in 

er own home. 

But until such understanding is really widespread, the mother 

D 
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‘may well feel that she cannot afford to risk its absence. In any cay 
the very idea of appearance in a court for whatever purpose ee. 
itself seem to her a terrible ordeal. She will have to make she knows — 
not what confessions to strangers. Her lover, from whom she ma 
have parted in a terrible scene of rejection, may be there, har e 
strange. The press may be there. A case whose features are ony 
slightly out of the ordinary may well be headlined in the local PM 
If there is some unusual angle to make it ‘news’, it may even 
blazoned in the national dailies. NT laim 
It is not unknown for a man to attempt to discredit ac M. 
against him by attempting to establish that the woman is a eo R 
prostitute’. What Hope for Green Street?, Olive Hawks’ novel of pe 
London life, shows the tragic results which can follow such : 
attempt. Where it is unfounded, such a charge added to the miseri 


* 
already attendant on the pregnancy and birth may have mos 4 
disastrous effects upon both mother and child. 


Are these risks worth taking, when in any event the father $ ! 
E^ 


liability does not exceed twenty shillings a week? It is no wondet 
that applications for affiliation orders are so infrequent in P é 
portion to the number of illegitimate births. Indeed, only very 81° it ; 
need or extreme suffering with a revenge motive can explain why! - 
is that some do take such proceedings. in 
_ If anything were needed to show the inadequacy of th? le 

this respect, it is this neglect of unmarried mothers to avail t of 
selves of its provisions. A class of persons so obviously in need Ww 
assistance would not so definitely decline the aid offered by the La 
if it were sufficiently adequate to their needs to compensate in So 
measure for the difficulties and disadvantages of making applicatio": 


In this, as in so many instances, we come up against the problems 4 
caused when any fixed amount is named as assistance or compens® 
tion. Twenty shillings today (eve: om 


l; y $ n if a maximum order were mad 
is not what it was in 1926! 

, Here the illegitimate child shares the problems of the fixed- 
income classes ! 


i 
The Law in a Changing Society 


that a number of anomalies | 


ch Someti ces 
strange results. i ; etimes produ 
There is at the moment a slowly accelerating ; 
abe : suit 
men, somewhat similar to the suffragist moveme p Sect d 
of thirty years ago. They resent legal Provisions, Bea E 
moded conditions, which often result in a man having is e, 
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with alimony a woman who may herself be earning more than he— 
or is capable of doing so and refrains only because she thinks she is 
on a good thing’. 

While, certainly, many wives and children in actual need suffer 
terribly through the failure of the husband to meet his obligations, 
many husbands feel unjustly burdened by the necessity to pay 
alimony to a capable but spiteful woman. This is especially the case 
among the wpper-income classes, where the man cannot afford to 
face the social consequences of non-payment, with subsequent legal 
Proceedings and unwelcome publicity. : 

So widespread is this resentment that men may yet be found 
chaining themselves to railings, like the suffragettes of thirty years 
ago, demanding remedy for this unequal burden! That is, of course, 
if they can find any railings. P 

At the other end of the scale is the meagre and grudging aid of 
the Law to the unmarried mother in making the father of her child 
accept some part of his responsibility, which indeed for all practical 
Purposes places the entire burden of provision for it upon her. 

The amendment of such defects as may exist in the Law of 
Bastardy can only come about, like other changes in law, through 
the expressed will of the people. That has already found sane 
€xpression in the new provisions which in certain circumstances 
permit inheritance from mother to child and vice versa. 

To süggest increasing the actual amount of money payable 
towards the child's upkeep by the father raises other questions on 
Which public opinion might well be divided—including the possi- 
bility that the legal wife and children might be penalized. 

There would seem, however, a clear case for changing the fixed 
monetary limit of twenty shillings to, say, an amount proportionate 
to the man’s earnings and existing responsibilities. It is realized, in 
making this tentative suggestion, that there would need to be well- 
defined safeguards against the abuse by unscrupulous women of such 
Provisions. 

Meanwhile, the problem of the unmarried mother without 
Tesources exists and must be met. Merely to say that all her diffi- 
Culties are punishments for her ‘sin’, which it is no part of the State's 
duty to alleviate, solves nothing, and sows not justice but inhumanity. 

We are all members one of another, and all liable to error. 
There is no reasen why one particular Kind of error should be pun- 
ished out of all proportion, or why help should be refused to need 
Where error (however undesirable) has been committed, and resulted 
in fact in dire and immediate distress. 


A Fallow Field of Social Service 


. _ The practical problem has been left very largely to individual 
initiative, and the work of the National Council for the Unmarried 
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Mother and Her Child, which deals annually with some 1,500 cases 
requiring assistance, and of other similar organizations, de 
all praise. The Ministry of Health has also exercised its power d 
make grants towards the establishment of hostels where unmarrie 
mothers may live with their children. 19 
The provision, however, is still not adequate. With all respect 2 
those who already work devotedly to ease this social problem, they 
is need for a wide, comprehensive scheme administezed with ta 
and humanity. s 
There are in present conditions many women who will fight Ey 
of avowing themselves ‘unmarried mothers’, and prefer to de 
alone. There are still more who will resent and avoid the a 
inevitable "institutional aspect of a ‘Home’. So very much damen 
was done in the beginning by well-intentioned but self-conscious y 
‘charitable’ persons that the expression ‘Home for Fallen Wome: 
has passed into the phrase-book of the language. m 
Lt would seem not unfair to suggest that the attitude of those called on js 
assist unmarried mothers, even in the normal routine of their work in clint 
and hospitals, could well be revised. PHA 
Nurses and doctors are only human, and carry over into ova 
working day the prejudices and preconceived ideas of their o ‘a 
upbringing. Many an older family doctor, for all his experience e 
the ills of humanity, will be embarrassed if asked to give d e 
birth-control. Many, too harassed or set in their ways to rea te 
the possible effect of abruptness or casualness of manner, will ma. 
the unmarried mother feel her position. E 
In clinics, where often quite a large number of women at 
gathered into a tiny building, a slight indiscretion or a question 
asked at the wrong moment may embarrass her before the other; 
proudly married, mothers. E 
When education has made sex a subject which can be spoken 05 
thought of.and lived without false shames, there will be no nee! 
to emphasize anything so elementary. Today it is only too necessary. 
For this particular section of our problem—the physical an! 
mental well-being of the unmarried mother and her child at birth 
and for the first following months—an' entirely new policy must be 
evolved. 7 
That policy divides itself naturally into two sections which 
have already been touched on—the best and happiest solution, with 
mother and child received under the family roof; and, where this 
cannot be freely and ungrudgingly brought about, the provision, by 
the community if necessary, of help to replace that of which the 
unmarried mother has in the nature of her circumstances been- 
deprived. : 
We may well build on the foundation of what has already been 
done. Very good places of accommodation and assistance do exist. 
But they cannot cope with the need, the distressed gir] may not 
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know how to find them and be afraid in any case of what awaits 
her there, and only too often the attitude of matter-of-factness and 
Incuriosity which she would meet with relief is indeed lacking. 

Perhaps the segregation of unmarried mothers and children as 
à class apart is undesirable. It implies, even where the utmost tact 
and understanding are applied, a brand. ' 

The best approach might therefore be the provision of special safeguards 
Jor thé welfare, before, during and after the birth, of mothers who for what- 
ever reason—zvidowed, separated or unmarried—have to Jend for their 
child alone. 

Side by side with hospitals and clinics should grow up hostels 
or blocks of small flats where single mothers could live with their 
children, leaving them in the care of a day-nursery in the same 

uilding while they themselves were at work. 
he 241,15 a second-best. Nothing can replace the atmosphere of 
the authentic home, into which but for prejudice and wrong think- 
Ing the mother and child should be received if it exists. But if such a 
č las could be done it would be the best second-best that we could 
n. 


, Until Progressive ministries or municipalities take the lead, there 
8 great scope for work by private persons whose consciences are 
Stirred by the need. 


> 


$ CHAPTER V 


Psychic Health of Parents and Child 


Iw the foregoing section, the special dangers attending the hen 
of the unmarried mother and the illegitimate child haye e. 3 
at length, because it is felt that in such cases the normal diflicu 
are intensified. 


1 . ent 
It should be realized that those remarks will also to some ext 


V CM 
apply to the mother and child in marriage, where the child ug E E 
some reason ‘unwanted’, If the family is in difficult circums 


ran 

they may apply with equal force. In either case, when mother a 
child have bee proual safe through birth, their problems are on] 
beginning. 4 may 

The actual physical conditions into which a child is ES 
not in the long run prove the most important factor in its m ae 
ment. The atmosphere into which it is welcomed—or not welco ei, 
—will go far to form character in later life, even to the ee ok 
determining whether it develops a ‘social’ or an ‘anti-social’ outloo% 
becOming a good or bad citizen. + 49 the 

Ideally, a child should be born of love and welcomed to 


^ 


: A es 
home. Unless heredity or later mischance to the family: fortune? | 


bring some unlooked-for disadvantage, that child has made the E 
possible start in life, and has every opportunity to develop 1n 
balanced and useful man or woman. lies ny 

It may, however, be born into one of four other situations, cn 
of which may adversely affect its emotional growth and the harmo 
ofthe home. These may be summarized as follows : 


(a) Wanted by neither parent. 

(b) Wanted by mother, but not by father. 
(c) Wanted by father, but not by mother. 
(d) Wanted by both, but later unwanted. 


The Child Wanted by Neither Parent 


Most people accept the coming of children as part of the natur al 
consequence of marriage. Some actively desire tkem. Most young 
people are rather intrigued by the idea of a child of their own. But 
putting aside all economic and allied reasons for delaying or avoid- 
ing birth, there remain a proportion of couples to whom the idea iS 
definitely unwelcome. , . 

Broadly speaking, this occurs in two types of cases, 

One is where the man and the woman, each for their individual 
psychological reasons, do not wish to have a child but are anxious 
to share a common home and common life. The other is the ‘forced 

54 
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marriage, brought about by social or family pressure when the 


. woman is already pregnant, but in which neither parent desired 


either to have a child or to be permanently linked with the other. 
The first category may be the result of mating of two distinct 
types: the masculine woman and the feminine man. This does not 
imply any actual abnormality in either, merely that the character 
traits of the sexes are slightly over- and under-developed, the woman 
being dominant in character and of robust physique, the man 
Possibly weaRer, impressionable and sensitive. ‘ : 
Another combination which may have similar results is marriage 
tween two partners sharing sporting or pioneering interests with 
Which children would interfere. A 
In other cases, two people may meet each of whom has some slight 
neurosis upon the subject of birth itself—the young woman whose 
Mother has frightened her with lurid tales of her own deliveries ; 
the young man who has read over-many books of a similar character. 
sh In the second category, the diversity of human nature will again 
Ow a number of subdivisions. 4 - 
The wife in a ‘forced marriage’ may have unconsciously desired 
the child in the beginning, perhaps as a means to hold her lover to 
bis The unadmitted desire may even have led to the lapse in cageful 
irth-oontrol precautions which has brought about the pregnancy. 
But the anger of the lover, and his resentment at being (in his 
Point of view) ‘trapped’ into marriage, may, over 2 few years of 
Omestic misery, poison the springs of the mother’s affection not 
ly oe the father but for the child itself as the unwitting cause of 
much unhappiness. : 
Dione SE two young people, quite unsuited to each other 
ut betrayed by ignorance in their first sex-experience, ‘had’ to 
&ct married. Neither had wanted to take up a settled life and 
responsibilities so early. Both were young, selfish, and without ex- 
Perience of life and people. After continual quarrelseand scenes 
€ marriage broke up. ^ 
he bienes a the parents was increased as time went 
on owing to financial difficulties and the consequent delay in 
obtaining divorce. Neither of them desired the responsibility of 
ringing up the child, nor could either (except with some Sa) 
afford it. It was shunted from grandmother to mother, to father ani 
Pack again, the parents each taking their opportunities to prejudice 
It against the other. 


Child's emotional growth. The least certa Ly 
Sense of necu ah doubt, suspicion and inability to trust otier 
It should be noted that in either of these sub-categories © 
Marriages where children are actively not wanted the marriage Or 
relationship in itself contains possibilities of future disruption even 


Without them. 
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The effect upon the truly ‘unwanted’ child in marriage will be to a de 
a basic feeling of insecurity which may well result in instability of c a ^ 
and, where there is active neglect, a desire for ‘revenge’ on life and Me 
Cold, passive neglect may cause retarded emotional growth an ies 
of affection coupled with need of it, wien e cause the child to be u 
achieve happy normal relationships in later life. Ni ; G 
The sical themselves will have a feeling of guilt quam 
the child and to each other, which will make doniestic di 
inevitable. P 
Where a child has been unwanted only through iur 
considerations, which will usually mean financial du chi 
of accommodation, it is not unusual for it to become a ‘wante 
later. have been 
In the first discovery of pregnancy, the parents may hav es are 
frightened by the coming responsibility. If their Circuristan ced 
not very good, they may have intended to wait for some yca own: 
they may have wished first to secure a house or flat of nen fae 
Some may simply have taken the view that a child would in 
with their joint pleasures. z and 
None the less, as time goes on, it may become intr 
exciting to plan and ‘manage’ for the coming addition to the, e that 
The parents’ affection for each other may be of such a dua NUT 
they find satisfaction in facing together a situation fraug| a too 
difficulty—though it will have to be unusual indeed to surviv ROS 
long and too wearing a strain. Or when the child is first in mnes a ite 
the parents may find their joy sufficient to compensate them for 
sacrifices they will have to make. is not 
When this happens and the later security of the home ái ine 
threatened by unexpected misfortune, the child will have a 
advantages of the ‘wanted’ child, for it will have become one. us 
In any other circumstances, the child desired by neither pera a 
indeed ‘unwanted’, and its situation comparable (from the poi ic 
view of its emotional development) to that of the most unfortuna 
illegitimate child, desired by no one. ^ MN 
The home, the marriage, and the parent-child relationship, d 
well as the child's psychic health, will be endangered if the Pon 
remains definitely unwanted. Although the fact may not be openly 


admitted, the child will know (if only on the unconscious level), an 
will react accordingly. d 


Where the Mother, but Not the Father, Has Wanted the Child 
Here three possibilities of conflict are set up: 
(1) In the effect on the child. 


2) In the effect on the mother. 3 / 
d In the effect on the marriage relationship of the Parents, 
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., Lt is possible in this analysis to trace only in general terms the 
likely effect upon the child of its disadvantage. So much will depend 
in individual cases upon all the other factors working together to 
form its character. 

But, in general, the result on the child of unconscious resentment 
against a father who has not genuinely welcomed its coming is 
likely to be 


(a) on the social plane, maladjustment and resentment of 
authority ; 

(6) on the emotional plane, abnormal attachment to the 
mother (with resentments and jealousies towards the 
father) which will make it difficult for a child of either 
sex to achieve ordinary emotional fulfilments in adult life. 


/ 
E ES more one must emphasize that there is no certainty that 
Ta ilq handicapped in this way will be completely unable to reach 
Nana development, but (according to later circumstances and 
se uences) there will be a tendency for aggressive traits and perhaps 
xual deviation to appear. j 
b E he boy-child will feel that father is ‘agin’ him and will feact 
ree outing his authority. If the boy's nature is positive, his resistance 
EE authority will show itself openly. If negative, his resentment 
it i dammed up within him in introspection, probably to show 
tà flater in apparently inexplicable misbehaviour or moodiness- 
5 m cither event, the result is likely to be an excessive attachment 
AC mother which may prevent his attaining happiness later in 
Ormal sexual relations. : 

Te he girl-child will also, in ordinary questions of behaviour, 
0 act in very much the same way as the boy, becoming aggressive 
T introverted. In her case, fear, dislike and jealousy of the father 
ay cause a swing towards abnormal sexuality. _ . ~ 
b ese complex problems of the child's emotional growth am 
€ further aggravated by the fact that its hal£unwantedness wi 
mean a long and injurious battle in the soul of the motber, and 
‘trained relations between the parents. ae 

Woman who has, in any circumstances, to stand ha A 
between husband and child cannot escape psychic SAT E = 
twin needs of hêr nature, instead of working in paraoa 7 zs 
In pe s d. Whatever working solution may be found, 

prc the problem may seem resolved, the 
owever well on the surface the p ns will have been done. The 
mage to her most. delicate reactio í 


Tuise will remain. lationship b husband 
Meer tas y danger the relationship between husban: 

" Qn in itself. will po child to be unwanted by her husband, 
ie wate Pen n before the birth have taken up a defensive 
mother À : im. 
attitude towards it against ee 
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t : ven smi 
If he is not later reconciled, and is unable tre Ont E 
indications of impatience and resentment, she will be i 


M one of her 
On the one hand she will try to maintain the harmony 


: hield 
relationship with her husband. On the other she is bound to $ 


: -£ she has 
the child. She may vacillate between the two, especially if she ^7 


E inevitable 
had a very deep affection for her husband, but it is almost ine 
that in the end the mother-instinct will win. d as selfish, 

Becoming disillusioned, she will see her husbari her no help. 
and will begin to feel a grudge against him. If he gives 5 tails, 
in shouldering the various responsibilities the child s comi: E ally 
this will become even greater. She will become in the end sp even 
Gf not admittedly) estranged from him. The breach may 
become open and bitter, on the 
In any event, the result upon each of the three—and up 
home as a positive unit—will þe deleterious. 


Where the Father, but Not the Mother, Has Wanted the Child 


ly 
The conditions quoted in the preceding paragr ape api 
with even greater force where the position is reversed, an 
mother who does not want the child. 


. bad 
Anything so dependent as the human infant has a very 


È : nship 
Start indeed in such circumstances. The mother's relatio he 
to it is so ve 


first years of its life. Her resentment can find many more pU. 
even unconscious expression than his—which may consist 
- of no more than walking out ofthe house when it cries. breast. 
The mother should, if possible, feed the child at the She 
She must be in constant attendance on its various nee equa 
must also give it that affection for which it has, even so early, be 
need. Neglect or failure in any of these essentials may We 
dangerous. 3 


r 
As it grows, the natural reaction of the child towards the er 
again gives the possibility of abnormal sexual development ss 
boy may become homosexual, the girl (searching after an 
realizable father-ideal) an unsettled amatory wanderer. her 
In case it may be thought that these generalizations are rat ij 
too sweeping (and it should always be remembered that eac; 
individual case is liable to mutation according to varying Cir 


cumstances), it may be useful to Bive one such example, even 
at the cost of digressing. 


lice, a girl who at thirty was in a state of extreme nervous 
unbalance, was the child of à middle-class family, brought up on 


strictly conventional lines by parents who passed in the neighbour- 
hood for an ideal married couple. 


In fact, although the parents had come after long marriage to 
hold each other in deep respect and affection, the early years of 


it is the 


i 


‘ 
| 


j 


7 t 
ry much more intimate than the father’s during of 
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their life together had been marred by ignorance and inexperience 
In matters of sex. 

, The mother had been brought up in what we now call a ‘typically 
Victorian’ home. Although not ignorant of what marriage implied, 
she went into it in a spirit which held it merely as giving a desirable 
status, with the disadvantage that (though she had deep affection 

or her fiancé) the sex contact to which she must submit herself 
Was ail unavoidable evil, from which it would be ‘wicked’ to gain 
any pleasure. Worse, her own mother had warned her often of the 
agonies’ she must endure in childbirth. She had heard vaguely 
9i means to avoid it, but again would have thought it shameful to 
think too closely on the subject or try to obtain information. 

te father, brought up along similar lines from his more mas- 
tuline point of view, knew nothing of how to awaken in his wife 


Pie desire and joy of union. He did, however, desire children—so . 


much 


Wish ae that even after the first child was born he disregarded her 


9 have no more. 
yet may be said in passing that the harm done to the minds of 
aes. rls by foolish and ignorant mothers bears a crop of pines 
8 pee. every day. In many cases, neuroses and difficult births 
Pring directly from such ‘mothers’ warnings’. Older women who 
ave themselves had an unfortunate experience should remember 
LM Very much depends upon the constitution and habits of each 
aix rate woman concerned. They should also remember that 
wedbirth today is a very different undertaking from thirty, or even 
E. years ago. In any case, the very worst preparation for 
9therhood is the growth of a fear-complex about it. 


ees the case of Alice, there was in the mother's mind an impression 


t her husband had wantonly and selfishly subjected her again 
9 the ordeal of birth. An apparently excellent wife and mother, 
or neglected no part of her duty to her family, but was if anything 
°verconscientious in her care of them. . * 1 
. None the less, almost inexplicably, the child received the in- 
"Ultive impression of a coldness in her mother towards herself and, 
1n some manner she could not then understand, towards her father. 
As she grew, it seemed "the mother tended justly (but more 


Strictly) to correct the girl, while the father was inclined to lenience. 


uring the difficult period of adolescence, when her own varying 
Moods caused more frequent clashes, the girl conceived a fierce 
atred of her mother, balanced by strong fondness for her father. 
is, in due time, like other typical adolescent disturbances, 
Passed away, but meanwhile the whole equilibrium of her emotional 
life had been disturbed. c 
Love for father, desire (as it were) to become mother, led 
lice first into an unsatisfactory and inconclusive marriage with 
a weakling of the under-sexed type. When this failed, she repeated 
the error of choice in a number of unhappy small affairs, each of 
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which drained her vitality and petered out because with such 
partners she could find no enduring fulfilment. if 
It was not until she met a widower, much older than E. t 
happily an experienced and balanced man, that she was able 
resolve her psychological problem by becoming both mother an 
daughter in one. $ nd 
In such deep and hidden ways are our emotional needs a 
reactions formed. à ted 
Returning to the family in which the child has been unwani A 
by the mother, let us consider the effect of this situation up 
the father, and upon the marriage. ja e 
Now it will be the father who will resent his wife’s aril 
He is likely to regard her as neurotic, or unwomanly, or both, 
or simply to write her off as an unfeeling monster. 


: s : a 
In one such case, marriage guidance advice was sought by 3 | 


young husband whose wife had suddenly left her home and two es i 
children. It appeared that the wife had been quite overbordeng 
by their economic situation, and after doing her best for a pu 
time had given way in a nervous crisis, in which escape at any 
price seemed to her the only way to retain sanity. an 

The record of the marriage for the last few years had Le 
one of continual friction. Plainly the marriage contained iro g 
the beginning the elements of disaster, since neither of thé yona: 
people had made any very great attempt to spare the other'$ feelings: 
She had taunted him with his small earnings. He had replied wi 5 
her bad management. Each in fact seemed to have entered Ps 
marriage originally for their own sake rather than from any sope 
wish to found an enduring and positive partnership. "e 

For our present purpose, however, it is interesting to en. 
that the husband's chief reflection upon his wife's conduct ! 
being willing, in whatever circumstances, to leave her children 
was that she was an unnatural mother. 

“She has spoilt my idea of her,” he said. t 

Later it appeared that even before her going he had felt tha 
EUR should not go out, as she sometimes did, and leave the children 
alone. c 

On the mother’s side, it may be said that, although she had 
deeply desired these children before their birth, she had not realized 
to what extent they would curtail her other activities. The strain 
of trying to keep together a home in difficult circumstances ha 
put too great a stress upon that weak link, her resentment of the 
unexpectedly restraining tie. i 

The husband, however, could not revive any of his past affection 
for his wife. She was an unnatural woman. She was not what he 
had thought her, and that was the end of it. 

The father, therefore, in such a case may sustain a considerable 
shock from his wife's lack of affection for the child, CIS the 


1 
1 
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home is not broken up, he will tend to try to balance matters by 
Showing it too great affection and indulgence. 
The effect upon it will be twofold : 


(a) in the social aspect, by giving the impression that authority 
can be flouted and ‘got round’; E 

(5) „in the emotional aspect, by causing unbalance of the kind | 
we have studied in the case of Alice. 


^5 

The father's reactions will of course have deep repercussions 
"pon his relationship with his wife. Having lost his respect of her 
35 a mother, his affection is likely to dwindle. On the other hand, 
€ excessive affection shown by him to the child may cause her 
0 become very jealous. E. 
Add to this the probability that the wife is anxious to avoid 
Yet another pregnancy, and the situation is complicated indeed, 

with little chance of settled happiness for anyone concerned. 


Where the ‘Wanted’ Child Becomes Later ‘Unwanted’ 


It is generally accepted that most happily married couples 
mc to have children f not immediately, then when they have 

tled down together and have some security for their future. 
wh Tt may be well here to make a distinction between couples 

9 are really happy and those who only think they are. en 

he reader may ask where the difference lies. Surely it is in 
stan ture of the married happiness—to what extent it is able to 
3nd up to an unusual strain, which may otherwise reveal an 
undetected flaw. 
its he more truly happy a marriage is, in this sense, the more 
à Children are likely to be the product of reason as well as passion, 
nd not of passion alone. " 
€ live, however, in days when sudden reversals of fortune 
may occur at any time, and, as we have noted earlier, the casualties 
9 Our city-civilization cannot fall back upon the products of the 
Soil to relieve their distress, a3 they might have done in past ages. 
€stitution in the modern world is something grinding and endless. 

9 is the struggle to keep just above the poverty line. — . : 

_ So it may come about that a good marriage and family relation- 
Ship can be tested beyond endurance by unforeseen .calamity, / 
Sspecially if its results are long-drawn. And because men and 
Women fall short of their own. best ideals, so also they may find 

at in undertaking such a task as the bringing-up of a family they 

ave underestimated what it will cost in daily fret and endurance. 
Such was the tragedy of the young wife already quoted, to 

Whom her ‘wanted’ children became ‘unwanted’. The fault lay 

Partly-in her circumstances, partly also in herself—because, being 
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immiature, she had entered too lightheartedly on motherhood 
without full realization of the demands it would make on her. 

The reasons, therefore, which may cause a ‘wanted’ child to 
become ‘unwanted’ fall into two classes: 


¿œ (1) Those which could not have been foreseen. 
(2) Those which should have been foreseen, but were not fully 
realized. ý 


These classes can, again, be roughly subdivided into strains 
from outside and strains from inside the marriage—the economic 
and the emotional factors. et 

Changing circumstances may make it difficult to maintain 
children whose birth was ‘planned’; or a break-up of the marriage 
beyond repair may cause their existence to become an acute problem. 

The economic difficulties most likely to arise in these days will 


be unemployment, devaluation of money wages, and the purely | 


practical problems involved in the absence of help in the home at 
the time of the birth and during the child’s infancy. 3 

However devoted a husband and father, a man who on his return 
tired from work is confronted with an accumulation of houschold 
tasks may find his good-humour wear thin. A wife who struggles - 
up too early to cope with the demands of the home is risking her 
health, and since her condition may be highly nervous, making 
more likely the possibility of small irritations and squabbles. 

It is more usually the sum of many little irks and disagreements 
which finally wrecks domestic happiness than any one catastrophe. 

Later emotional difficulties are likely only to arise where the 
marriage itself was, from the longer view, an unwise one, however - 
much the couple may have thought themselves in love and anxious 
to have children. If their incompatibility is fundamental, and both 
are not wiling to make adjustments, they may react strongly 
against the child who keeps them unwillingly tied. 

In all these cases—economic and emotional stresses which may 
or may not have been foreseeable—parents who do not know 
how to watch and analyse their own feactions may find themselves 
visiting (in more or less measure according to their general char- 
acter) their resentment of the unexpected difficulties upon each 
other and upon the child whose originally wanted life has given rise 
to or intensified them. 

Society can help in each of these kinds of trouble—in the - 
economic and the emotional—by preventive measures. 4 

The economic burden may be eased by a family allowance 
system, and more importantly by some social service organization 
for the provision of help in the home at times of childbirth and 
illness (especially of the mother). : 

The danger with any cash allowance is that it may be lost in. 
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the family budget generally. Payment to the mother may help to 
avoid this, though the use of tokens exchangeable only for certain 
goods might be an additional safeguard. Certainly, the scales at 
present in force are quite inadequate, and bearing in mind the 
possibility of devaluations such as have made the affiliation allowance 
ridiculous, some more generous and non-monetary award would 
seem to be needed. A solution of the ‘home help’ difficulty—which». 
among, working-class mothers is of vital importance—should not 
be beyond the reach of a nation which in war-time could organize 
highly efficietit women’s voluntary services. 

The emotional problems which may wreck a marriage after a 
few years are less easy to tackle because of their greater variety 
and the differing circumstances in which they may arise. 

Society can best help here by ensuring for its young people 
knowledge not only of the physical facts of sex but of the complex 
Nature of the emotional and psychic reactions bound up with human 
sexuality, which differentiate it so strongly from the merely procreative 
urge of less highly developed forms of life. Only then will marriages be 
made whichin general will havea greater chance ofsurvival than today. 

To those who may ask what business it is of the State either 
to organize practical help in the home or to instruct its people 
1n sexual psychology, one must answer that that will depend upon 
the ger;eral concept of national life. 

If the State is a mere machinery of government and order, 
administered by a bureaucracy, then certainly it has no relation 
to the more personal lives of the people. But if by ‘State’ in this 
Context we can understand the community of men and women of 
which we are part, working together and pooling common resources 
and knowledge in a desire to help each other, then it becomes our 
duty to try to make available such help and such knowledge. For 
9n the happiness of each separate home and the well-being of its 
children depends the stability and progress of our communal life. 


The Child of Marital Infidelity _ j Mo 
The problem of the child resulting from a wife's infidelity is 
Something special and apart, which ca 


various consequences 
face this problem will 
's The Unwanted Child, 


It would seem that, broadly speaking, one of four things may 


happen in such a case: 
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(a) The husband forgives the wife, and has the strength of 
character not to allow what has passed to affect his attitude 
to her and to the child. 

(6) The husband forgives the wife, but is unable to prevent 
lasting harm to their relationship through his resentment. 

(c) The husband abandons the wife, who is then able to form a 
marriage and home with the lover. I. 

(d) The husband abandons the wife, who is unable or unwilling 
to marry the lover. 


+ There will be a number of variants of these situations, depending 
upon the true state of the wife's affections, whether the infidelity 
was incidental or otherwise, whether or not she and the lover 
wish to make a new home, and so on. 

Where the Husband forgives the Wife, it may be possible for the 
couple to go on with their marriage even more successfully than 
before. To some people this may sound too good to be true, but so 
Strange are the ways of human nature that such a thing is not 

own. 

If the husband has sufficient understanding to be able to see 
his wife's misconduct as a passing error of a kind of which he has 
himself probably been guilty in the past, though Nature has not 
exacted from him the same penalty, the gratitude of the woman for 
his magnanimity is likely to be so heartfelt as to bind her to him 
most closely. 

The 'disposal of the child, however, raises a further problem. 
Such a position was described in a recent letter to the *Personal 
Problems Service’ of the News Chronicle : 


‘Do you think it possible for a man—just an average fellow 
with feelings—to love a child that isn’t his own, but given to his 
wife by another man, a kind of man who isn’t a really decent 
type? Sce people think it is inhuman for me—I am the former 
man—to want the child sent away. Yet I know in time the child 
would lead a pretty rough life, especially when children of my 
own would come along. Don’t you think it always best to have 
“the child sent away?’ 1 


The writer of this letter was honest about his own possible 
reactions to the coming child and wise to consider them well in 
advance. With such goodwill he might even later be able to bring 
himself to look on the child as his own. 

The ‘counsel of perfection’ would be for the husband to accept 
the situation, and for the child to take its place as one of the family. 
This would, however, in the majority of cases, place too great a 
strain on the marriage relationship, and is a solution which should 
never be urged on a husband by outside pressure. 


sy 
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If he volunteers it, well and good—nothing could be better. 
But if he is likely to cherish a resentment against the child, it would 
be better for adoption to be arranged. 

A ‘false’ forgiveness in such circumstances would be worse than 

none at all, giving unlimited opportunities to a morally unscrupulous 
husband for a kind of mental blackmail: Now you've got to do what I 
say ; don’t forget that I took you back after . . . In such a case the marriage 
would in the end be irretrievably wrecked. 
. Where two people find themselves in the position that a child 
is about to be born to the wife as the result of an error the husband 
is prepared to forgive, the only chance to save their marriage whole 
—and even ultimately improve its quality—is to approach the 
matter with a genuine and unselfish goodwill towards each other, 
and towards the new life coming into the world innocent of any 
offence against either. 

Where the Hushand abandons the Wife, the woman may find herself 
quite alone in a situation parallel with that of the unmarried mother, 
with perhaps the added agony of being estranged from husband 
and other children. She may even, being cast off by her husband, 
find herself making a ‘forced’ marriage—that is, one enforced by the 
mearan the child’s father, contrary to the deeper wishes 
of botha 

In these situations, the effects upon the child, as well as upon 
the original marriage and any later ‘forced’ marriage between 
mother and lover, may be extremely harmful. The child will, 
by a legal fiction, be the ‘property’ of the husband, nor can evidence 
be given by either in the divorce court which would bastardize the - 
child. This may protect it from strict illegitimacy within the law, 
but will always, unless the situation is carefully handled, leave open 
the possibility of later discovery by the child of its situation—with 
the likelihood of severe emotional shock. 

A mother who as a consequence of her error has lost her husband's 
love, and perhaps also the guardianship of other children, may 
react extremely aggressively both against her lover, and even 
against the unwanted child. That this may be unreasonable does 
not alter the fact. It is a human weakness that rather than be 
angry with ourselves we project our resentments upon those nearest 
to us. It is no novelists’ flight of fancy that the relationship of two 
lovers may be pdisoned by the woman's remorse and longing for 
the children from whom her actions have separated her. If her 
revulsion is sufficiently strong, it will extend also to the child who is 
the unfortunate living evidence of her mistake. 

Before leaving this involved and personal question, one can 
only sum up by saying that it is to be hoped that as humanity 
moves towards greater breadth of knowledge and understanding, 
Women. will learn a degree of adult emotional control which will 
lessen the chances of such situations occurring, and men a tolerance 
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and compassion which will aid them to meet them objectively and 
wisely when they do. But even in Sweden, where, as will be shown 
later, social law is greatly in advance of our own, the community 
has not been able to tackle this particular question with any success, 
and public opinion has not sanctioned escape by abortion from the 
dilemma. 

There is, however, one final point which should be made, for 
the benefit of those men who think this advice to wronged husbands 
e counsel of perfection not to be borne by creatures of flesh and 

ood. 

No-one suggests for a moment that you should go on with a marriage, 
which has become intolerable to you. Only you yourself can judge whether the 
relationship between your wife and yourself means sufficient to you to be worth 
preserving. But if it is, and it is only the blow to your pride and vanity 
which still aches and prevents your being your own best self, then ask yourself 
how often in this world the position has been reversed. 

It is not by any means unknown for a woman to receive into her 
family her husband’s child by another woman, and to care for it 
equally with her own. Only our false notions make the opposite 
situation seem at first sight unattainably ideal. No one expects 
a man to keep as his wife a loose woman whose behaviour poisons 
the very springs of marriage and family life. But to jettisom as the 
result of one false step what could be a harmonious and satisfactory 
marriage is the act of a fool. 


The Child of Divorce 


The child of divorce may come into any of the several categories 
of ‘unwantedness’ we have already reviewed. Generally speaking, 
however, it is likely to be drawn from either of two categories : 
the child because of whose birth its parents have made a ‘forced 
marriage doomed from the first to disaster; and the ‘wanted’ child 
which later through circumstances becomes ‘unwanted’. 

Society has come to regard divorce with such complacency that 
it should be repeated here that nothing can replace for a child a 
stable home and the affection of father and mother. It is definitely 
worth-while, even at the cost of closing an eye to infidelities or 
exercising extra patience in dealing with irritating character traits, 
to hold together the marriage and the home ‘for the sake of the 
children’. 

This may sound like unrealistic and old-fashioned advice, but 
in fact it is the very reverse. People who are not prepared to consider the 
existence of their home as a unit, with demands and responsibilities beyond 
themselves, should not have children. Indeed, it is doubtful whether they 
are fit even to contract any permanent marriage relationship, or 
will make a success of it if they try. 

It is certainly extremely harmful for children to be brought up in 
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a home which is no home at all, with the bad example of a vicious 
parent, or in the miserable atmosphere of continual quarrels which 
will cause in them a persistent conflict as they side with one parent 
or the other. Where such conditions exist, it is certainly best to 
make an end of the marriage by divorce. But so long as the husband 
and wife find it possible to reconcile other interests and even other 
affections with the maintenance of a peaceful and stable home for 
their children, that is in the end the best solution. 

; English divorce law is very tricky, and frequently works out 
in such a way that those couples who would best be separated find 
themselves "indissolubly joined’ for the rest of their lives, while 
others who should have come together again make the legal break 
quickly and easily and remain apart to their own permanent hurt. 

This is largely because there is in English law no divorce by 
mutual consent; on the contrary, if there is any suggestion of 
agreement to divorce between the parties it may well arouse the 
suspicion of the Court and dissolution of marriage may be refused. 

Two people, therefore, who have definitely found that they 
cannot live happily or constructively together may, before they 
realize the legal position, have compromised their chances of divorce 
by writing to each other in such terms, or by both separately 
committing a series of ‘matrimonial offences’. On the other hand, 
two young persons who have merely quarrelled—with at the time no 
thought òf permanent separation—may find themselves either so far 
committed by their personal pride, or so entangled in a fray in 
Which the whole family on both sides has joined, as to go ahead 
with divorce on probably manufactured evidence and part for ever. 

It is when a divorce has arisen in such circumstances, the parties 
becoming more and more embittered against each other by a 
series of petty annoyances, that the children are most likely to suffer. 

They have lost their natural home and background quite 
unnecessarily. Because there is no deep character fault or vice 
in either parent, they are likely to be put into the positión of sharing 
their lives with both, and perhaps becoming pawns in a bitter 
little tug-of-war between their mother and father, which cannot 
fail to react harmfully upon their own character development and 
even health. 

There is no more tragic sight in the world than the child whose 
life and very ungerstanding of existence is split in two by spending 
part of its time with one parent and part with the other. Supposing 
both parents to be responsible adults, with an understanding of 
their duty to the child and to each other although they are parted, 
this can be reduced to a minimum, but in the great majority of 
cases, since this would demand a high degree of unselfishness and 
control, this is not so. Lona : 

The child spends, say, six months with its mother, and is then 
torn fom her by moral if not by physical force to spend six months 
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with its father. Or, being in the permanent care of one parent, it is 
dressed up and primed with what to say for periodic visits to the 
other. Only too often, one parent will use the time of having the 
child in order to influence it against the other. 

“You love Mummy best, don’t you, darling?” 

“Mummy went away from Daddy and Baby, so she can’t love 
Baby very much, can she?” 

However irresistible may seem the desire to the mother or father 
to make such remarks as these, it must be resisted if the child’s 
mind and emotional balance are not to be damaged. 

Unfortunately, human beings have unlimited capacity for 
putting themselves in the right, which must be part of the wonder- 
fully complicated series of ‘defence mechanisms’ by which our 
bodies and minds defend themselves from hurt. Like the ancient 
symbol of the two-sided shield—gold one side and silver the other— 
this tendency of ours to protect ourselves from pain is something 
which contains within itself its Opposite. Even our virtues have their 
own defects, if taken to the extreme. 

If disease assails the body, the little white blood corpuscles rush 
to the spot like a gallant Home Guard to resist the invader. If the 
mind is distracted by pain, it will find a means to combat it, even 
ifit be the very last refuge by the flight into fantasy which is madness. 
If a large part of our mental pain is due to the secret knowledge 
that we ourselves have been at fault, our instinctive theans of 
protection from remorse will be self-justification, even in defiance of 
facts which to an objective onlooker would be sufficient to convict us. 

This means, in effect, that the parties to matrimonial disagree- 
ment will very seldom acknowledge that the fault lies in themselves 
as well as in the partner, and there will be a tendency in resentment 
of all the difficulties and troubles which have arisen to blame the 
other bitterly and desire, even unconsciously, some kind of revenge- 
When there is added to this a natural affection for the child, it is not 
really surprising that the attempt should be made—often quite 
unscrupulously—to punish the partner by stealing the child’s whole 
love, and to compensate for their own broken life by trying to 
Possess the child body and soul. t 

his is stressed in order to make it plain that although it is 
the most deplorable, indeed terrible, thing that a child should be 
made a distracted pawn of a broken marriage, one,should not offer 
a harsh condemnation of the parents without understanding their 
peculiar temptations in such circumstances. 

pat temptations are given us to be overcome. If we ourselves 
du ved the only ones to suffer by giving way to E 
SNC ISI €cision is our own, as the consequences will be, and w 

EE them worth-while. The position is very different, however, 
M Lui child to Whom we profess such affection is likely 
cf sufferer. There is no excuse at all for the selfish sparen. 


- 
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who is party to the fundamental division of their child's mind 
through being made a shuttlecock between disgruntled and 
revengeful father and mother. 

Where young children are concerned, it may be said that in 
general it is best for the mother to have the care of them. Indeed 
it not infrequently happens that the Court will order the ‘custody’, 
or actual legal guardianship, to the father, and the ‘care’ to the 
mothet, which is a not illogical solution. Only in cases of neglect and 
depravity would it be advisable to separate a young child from its 
mother. y 

Practical considerations, however, frequently conflict with 
the natural solution, and a mother will sometimes find herself in 
the position that she knows herself unable to provide for her child 
the material advantages it would enjoy if in the father’s care. 

In such cases, it may sometimes seem best to advise a mother 
to give up her child—a very great responsibility, but one which 
it may occasionally be necessary to assume. The choice, remember, 
is not between good and bad, in any of these cases where a home 
has been broken, but between bad and slightly better. 

There can be no iron rule, but when a case does arise in which 
the advantages to the child of remaining in the father’s care are 
likely tp be very great—perhaps involving opportunities of education 
and social standing which may be of first importance—it is not 
unreasonable that the mother should ask herself honestly whether, 
in keeping her child with her, she is in fact considering its best 
interests or her own very natural feelings. If pique, pride or desire 
for revenge play any part whatever in reaching her decision, she 
may be doing the child a very great wrong. - d 

We need, all of us, to cultivate objectivity in dealing with our personal 
problems, and never more than when the third, innocent party ws involved— 
the child. The aim should be first to keep the home together if at all possible, 
or, if not, then to evolve that solution which will contain the least harmful 
influence for the child. sd 

Where there is more than one child the problems arising may 
be even more complicated. If the father is of good. standing, the 
mother may hesitate to keep tven one child with her if it is going to 
mean that it will have fewer advantages than its brother or sister 
in the father’s care. It may well be beyond her power to support 
them both adequately, even with financial assistance. —. 

One case is on record which shows a solution which can be 
reached where there are two children, and the standing of the 
parents is more or less equal. This was a lower middle-class couple, 
both at work, each®of which had taken over the custody and care 
of one child. This arrangement has the disadvantage that each 
child will be, effectively, an ‘only’ child, which is not in itself very 
desirable. Both children have also been placed in the position of 
one-patent children, while the father and mother have bitter 
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moments of regret for the child they have lost. But it had become 
quite impossible for the couple to live harmoniously together, and 
had the four continued in an atmosphere of perpetual misery, an 
even greater tragedy might have occurred; on that basis the solution 
may be regarded as acceptable. ž x 

In considering the whole question of the Child of Divorce, only 
one main question has any real validity: What is best for the child? 

Its needs, material and emotional, should be the first considera- 
tion in the whole affair. If a certain amount of self-saerifice by one 
parent— even the sacrifice of pride, which is to all of us so dificult 
and so bitter—will ensure for it better material conditions, that 
parent should at least examine the possibility very closely, and make 
sure that no unworthy motive mingles with the desire to retain it 
from them. x 

Above all, the child should not be brought into the actual dispute, 
or be made a pawn for a game of moral blackmail and revenge. 

Parents who sow the wind of such disharmony in the spirit of their child 
may well later reap the whirlwind when it grows into an adult whose whole 
morat balance has been disturbed by the lack of equilibrium of its early life. 


L 


CHAPTER VI 


The Problem in Terms of Human Suffering (1) 


Tue birth and existence of the ‘unwanted child’ may be seen to 
give rise to two sets of problems: those relating more closely to the 
mental and physical well-being of the parents (especially the mother) 
and those rebating directly to the child itself. 

So far we have tried to trace the mechanism by which these 
situations arise which cause so much unhappiness at the present 
time, coming to the conclusion that the main causes are ignorance, 
prejudice, and-spiritual dishonesty. Until these things are remedied 
there can be little hope -but that men and women will continue to 
blunder along in their personal lives with an inefficiency which they 
would never tolerate in the relatively unimportant matter of busi- 
ness. By ‘spiritual dishonesty’ is meant our easy tendency to excuse 
ourselyes our faults, and to persuade ourselves that whatever we 
want, for whatever reason, is right. Y 

The object in undertaking this analysis has largely been to 
attempt to give some incidental guidance to young persons by clari- 
fying for them issues to which, as they face adult life, they may give 
too little, objective thought, or against which they may be otherwise 
unable through too limited experience to safeguard themselves. 

But matters so closely connected with the human heart cannot be 
disposed of entirely by the appeal to reason. Cold reasoning as 


‘applied to human problems is good. Indeed, if people could learn to 


stand aside from their problems and judge them impersonally, their 
lives would usually be less muddled than they are, and they would 
avoid much unhappiness. 

The aesthetic ideal in art throughout the ages has been the 
development of so great a sense of fitness that the pute line of the 
work shall neither falter through lack of purpose nor be obscured by - 
over-elaboration. In our own conduct we may at any rate try to 
observe the same standard, rejecting from our lives little and 
unworthy things, and tempering our natural impulses with a 
sounder judgment. 

This, taken to the extreme, has its own danger—that we may lose 
contact with less disciplined humanity and become abstract in our 
thinking to a degree which will make us intolerant of human weak- 
ness and impatient of human suffering. Therefore, to complete the 
picture of the situations which we have tried first to analyse in a 
scientific way, it may be useful to quote some of the cases which 
have come to the notice of specialists in marriage guidance and social 
workers, and details of which have been made available by their 


courtesy. 
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These will serve to illustrate the points we have covered and, by 
showing the situations into which men and women can so easily 
come by undisciplined—which so often merely means :selfish— 
behaviour, may help young people to avoid the mistakes of others. 

It is proposed, therefore, in this and the following chapter, to 
give summaries of some of these case histories, showing to what 
extent the problem of the ‘Unwanted Child? affects, first the parents 
and secondly the child. 

The bare facts will be given as they were recorded ‘py the 
responsible authorities, with very little comment, in ihe hope that 
with the aid of the previous analysis readers may be able to trace the 
patterns of behaviour which brought about these situations, and the 
tangled motives which always exist as their hidden root. 

Some of these stories are not very pleasant. Every one of them is 
the record of two or three broken lives. But there is much in life that 
is not pleasant, and it will never be reduced to a minimum until 
education and training in clear thinking have brought men and 
women the degree of control and commonsense which alone can 
help them to the living of ordered and self-respecting lives. 

To those who may recognize in these cases similarities with 
problems which have arisen in their own lives, one can only say: 
Look back and see where your mistake was, and don't repeat it. 

One of the major tragedies of life is the manner in which men 
and women all too often refuse to recognize their mistakes, Even if 
the person does dimly realize where he went wrong, frequently a 
life will be a pattern of the same mistake repeated again and again; 
giving rise each time to similar circumstances. . 

At first sight this may seem surprising, and one wonders whether 
it is due simply to acting on instinct, without reason, like a fly per- 
petually banging its head against a pane of glass. But the causes lie 
deeper than that. If we have been born or become used to living in a 
certain sphere of life, we tend, on the whole, to meet people with 
similar interests and qualities. Added to this, we have each certain 
character traits which will both influence our choice of a partner 
and limit the number of people who might themselves choose us as a 
partner. = 

If our choice is determined by some not very admirable trait in 
ourselves—such as the desire to possess or dominate—we may well 
find ourselves repeating the error of choosing a partner who, though 
weak and dependent (or in the end even because of that fact), ‘brings 
out the worst in us’, perhaps by pandering to our unrealized fault, 
until.we lose all respect and affection for them. i 

So it will be with other character traits which determine our 
choice of a partner and may very well lead us, unless we realize it in 
time, to make and go on making what is effectively our worst possible 


choice. : i UR. 
Very often a man or woman will realize this dimly, but, hecause 
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they have not acquired the habit of analysing their own reactions 
and motives, will still be unable to see why it is that they have 
landed once again in a mess only too similar to the one from which 
they have not long escaped. 

So we come back once more to the adage: Know Thyself. 

Only when you are able truly to see yourself as you are (which 
you can't even do in a mirror!) will you be able to guard against 
your own particular weaknesses and temptations and ensure that 
you do not repeat your mistake—as most of us do. 

To those'of you who do not recognize in any of these cases any 
parallel at all, either with what has happened or with what you 
think could possibly happen in your own life, one can only say that 
you should thank heaven and your own good sense that these par- 
ticular problems have not arisen for you. d 

But do not judge your weaker or more impulsive brothers and sisters. A 
berson who has never known temptation can claim only a negative virtue. — 

One who has overcome or rejected temptation, or taken up a responsibility 
arising from his error against all the pleadings of his weaker nature, is worthy 
of respect indeed. But no personal merit can give to us the-right to judge others 
—nor if we are utterly honest with ourselves shall we try even to claim it. 


Handicapped Parents 


(I) The Selfish Husband 


- (a) Mrs. Abbot,! the wife of a well-to-do architect, was brought 
for psychiatric.treatment. She was pregnant, and her husband gave 
it as his opinion that her nervous instability combined with weak 
general health would make it undesirable that she should bear her 
child. 

The husband was very insistent upon this point, and his wife’s 
state of mind was such that it seemed to need careful consideration. 
The conclusion reached was that although she was obviously in a 
state of mental conflict, her actual physical health was not suffi- 
ciently weak to involve any unusual danger in childbirth. It re- 
mained therefore to assess whether childbirth might aggravate her 
mental state. 

The repeated wish of the husband for termination of pregnancy 
(which he represented as being due entirely to consideration and 
care for his wife) was so downright and lacking in regret that it 
seemed most unusual in the circumstances, unless something was 
being concealed. In addition, although in cases where childbirth 
would endanger life or sanity it is usual—indeed, necessary—for the 
woman’s ordinary medical adviser to certify this fact, this had not 


been done. 


1 All personal 
circumstances have be 


names used in this section are fictitious, and all surrounding 
en so changed as to render identification impossible. 
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The psychiatrist in charge of the case was able to reach the truth 
only with great difficulty. Finally the wife broke down and admitted 
that, although her health was certainly undermined, and her 
nervous state very precarious, the proposal of termination of preg- 
nancy was the cause, and not the cure. 

Her condition was due to the fact that for some wecks she had 
been subjected to the great strain of her husband's utter refusal to 
consider the possibility that the pregnancy should continue in the 
normal way. ! 

Exactly the root-cause of the husband's reasons is*unknown, as 
he refused co-operation to the psychiatrist. Sometimes such a 
refusal to have a child will have a practical basis, such as lack of 
housing accommodation or an uncertain financial position—reasons 
which certainly did not exist in this case. There may have been some 
psychological twist of long standing, but effectively there seemed to 
be no better reason than plain selfishness and refusal to have a certain 
set way of life disturbed by the coming of a child. 

The worst aspect of the husband’s behaviour was his utter refusal 
to face the facts about himself. Neither to himself nor to his wife 
would he admit that his motives were other than the most selfless— 
his care for her. Yet it was the misery he was causing her which had 
brought about her nervous collapse. He had to excuse himself not 
only to others but to himself—and had succeeded very well, being 
perfectly convinced of his own righteousness. 

It is very plain that had he loved his wife with a truly under- 
standing affection he would have accepted the situation and been 
willing to put up with whatever inconveniences it entailed. This 
consideration would most certainly have borne fruit later on in Be 
wife's gratitude and increased affection for him, and in the natura. 
rewards of a united home. : 

In fact, however, this wife—whose pregnancy, since they were 
people in an assured station of life, should in the normal way hays 
been a ‘happy event’ in the fullest sense of the words—had met wy 
so strong an opposition from her husband to the idea that they shou 
have a child that she went in positive fear of him and of what he 
might do. So much so, indeed, that her confession to the paca 
was made only after the most solemn assurance that he would pee 
tell her husband that she had disclosed the true facts. The sight o 
this unfortunate woman beseeching this protection from her natura 
protector, whose child she was carrying, must have been pitiful in 
the extreme. ; 

The husband was informed that his wife's physical health was 
not sufficiently bad to justify the termination of the pregnancy. He 
was further given to understand that there had been discovered, 
solely from certain indications revealing to the trained psychiatrist, 
so deep an unconscious desire for the child in his .wife's mind that 
termination could only have the most drastically injurious psycho- 
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logical effect upon her. The husband's rage was bitter and unreason- 
ing, though still he would not face the fact that the only true obstacle 
to a happy pregnancy and birth was himself. i 

The real end of this story is not on record, nor are the alternatives 
pleasant to contemplate. In only too many such cases the wife is 
driven to some desperate expedient to try and save her marriage and 
domestic peace by an attempt to secure illegal abortion. 

There is unfortunately little that can be done in such a case as 
this, where the husband will not admit the situation which is the 
true cause ofhis wife's distressed state of mind. 

` Whether or not this couple took the unorthodox road to attempt 
to solve the problem—one in itself involving yet further physical 
and mental stress—it is plain that the future of the marriage was in 
very great danger. However devoted the wife—although unhappily 
at that time her attitude was apparently rather one of fear than of 
affection—it is unlikely that she would come out of this incident 
without a very definite and bitter resentment of her husband's lack of 
consideration for her. This would be likely to have very far-reaching 
effects upon their relationship even when they had after some time 
persuaded themselves that the matter was forgotten. 

If the child was not born, the woman would inevitably react 
against the husband in the thwarting of her deepest and most 
natural instincts. If it was born, the conditions awaiting it were 
unfavourable from the outset. 


(b) A similar, though more extreme, case was that of Mrs. 


. Blakeney, the wife of a writer. She too had been brought to a state 


of nervous collapse by her husband's definite threat to leave her if 
her child should be born. 

"There is no doubt something to be said on his side in that he 
thought he had ensured that there should be no pregnancy. Since 
they could not afford anything larger than a small flat, even if 
they could have got a larger one, the nearness of a young child 
would certainly have been disturbing to his work. 

The wife was devoted to her husband, and had made many 
sacrifices in the interests, of his work which she knew to be his main- 
spring of existence. That had, in fact, from the beginning of the 
marriage, been the pivot of their life together. Every other need had 
been subordinated to it, and like so many other wives of creative 
artists she had fitted in her life to his, and possibly from the com- 
mencement made even too small demand upon his consideration in 
return. 

When pregnancy"occurred, Mrs. Blakeney found her wishes and 
interests for the first time in definite opposition to her husband’s. 
Perhaps for the very reason that she was so attached to him, she 
earnestly desired to have his child. | Indeed, the extreme solicitude 
which ze had shown him until this time may well have grown from a 
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highly developed mother-instinct, which now made actual maternity 
strongly attractive to her. 

It was suspected at the time, though there was no way of check- 
ing this, since here also the husband refused co-operation in attempted 
marriage guidance, that part of the husband's resentment was 
founded in an unacknowledged jealousy, as well as in the practical 
considerations he urged so vehemently upon her. 

The matter seemed at deadlock, although the wife's nervous 
condition deteriorated so rapidly, through the viclence of the 
conflict within her, that it might have become necessary to seck a 
termination upon medical grounds. But before the question had 
been decided the tragedy came to its own end. EL 

After a scene, during which the husband refused to modify his 
attitude, the wife committed suicide. 


(c). Mrs. Thurston was the wife of a man whose sexual life had 
deviated from the normal pattern. Out of her affection for him, she 
had tried to accommodate herself to his unusual practices and to à 
certain extent succeeded for a time. "e 

It may be said here that there are almost infinite varieties of E 
pattern of sex life, and where this has not become completely severe 
from normal fulfilments it may well be possible—and not, by any 
means undesirable—for one partner to make concessions to the other 
in order to give the maximum satisfaction and prevent the miseries 
of maladjustment from arising. : zed 

In this case the husband, who was an intelligent man, rels 
how much he had asked of his wife’s affection, and valued her t e 
more highly for her co-operation, although he later admitted ns 
his experience should have taught him not to try to dovetail his lite 
with that of a normal woman. Ml 

All had therefore gone fairly well until, as a result of no 
intimacies undertaken largely for her sake, a pregnancy occurred. z 

The wife, in her inexperience, had in fact allowed this to happa 
with the idea that it might assist to normalize her husband, whom she 
loved and whose character she deeply respected. He, on the ome 
hand, whose deviation may have had some deep root in fear an 
horror of birth, was shocked by the event to such an extent that uo 
wife's continued presence became unbearable to him. His only wis 
now was to be frce of the situation he had helped to create, and A 
indeed of his wife, who would now remain for ever in his min 
connected with just the possibility of conception which he desired to 
avoid. his R 

Fortunately, having now the coming child to care for, the wite 
was able to accept this situation more easily than she would earlier 
have done, though since the couple had sincere affection for each 
other there was much emotional stress involved for both in their 
parting. < 
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It was, however, the only possible solution now, and they parted— 
the wife to undertake alone the ordeal of birth, and the child to - 
grow up fatherless: 


(d) Æ case very different in origin, but again fraught with many 
possibilities of suffering, was that of Mrs. Maynard. Her husband 
was a man of uncontrollable sexual impulses, to such an extent that 
he would not consider taking any precaution against repeated 
conception. ə 

At the ontset the wife had been a normal girl, accepting the 
possibility of pregnancy in the ordinary way, but the abandon of her 
husband's behaviour very soon convinced her that if she herself did 
not take the matter in hand she would find herself a mother many 
times over, although the couple had not the resources to bring up a 
large family. . 

After the birth of the first child this fear became exaggerated in 
the wife's mind to the extent of neurosis, and as may well be 
imagined her fear and reluctance reacted upon the marriage relation- 
ship to such an extent that it became impossible for either of them to 
Support. The husband looked elsewhere for his indulgence, and in 
consequence the marriage was terminated by divorce. 

Some time later the wife considered the possibility of making a 
second marriage. She was an attractive girl, home-loving, and it was 
quite logical that she should not live out the rest of her life single. But 
the thought that she might be walking into another such existence of 
perpctual fear as she had just escaped preyed on her mind. 

Her fiancé was fortunately a man of some patience and common- 
Sense. At first he could not understand what it was that made her 
vacillate from one day to the next, sometimes anxious to marry, at 
other times cold and distant. He was convinced that her changes of 
mind, which several times brought them very near to parting, did 
not arise from levity, and at last he was able to persuade-her to give 
him her confidence. He took the matter in hand by persuading her 
to go with him to seck psychiatric treatment. 

Her distress and irresolution in face of approaching remarriage 
Were extreme. It is, in fact, frequently very sad to see how a worry 
which can be cleared away will persist and fester in the mind until 
it has grown out of all proportion. No reasoning or argument could 
prevail against soodeep-rooted a fear. There was only one practical 
thing to do—to enlarge her knowledge of contraceptive technique to 
include the surest means known to modern science. 

Today the second marriage (they have the custody of the child 
of the first) is a success of long standing, largely only because the 
young woman has been given a sense of security against the obsessive 
fear which had been developed in her by her first experience. She 
knows that if they themselves should desire to have a child, she will 
be able io have it of her own and her husband's joint will. 
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The feeling of being perpetually threatened, and then trapped, 
has been removed from her. 


(e) Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn were married during the war, and in 
this case, whatever may have been the original cause of the kusband’s 
aversion to having a child, it was rationalized in his own mind as a 
fear of future wars and determination that no child of his should be 
so sacrificed. * 

The wife had been inclined in the beginning to aceept his view, 
but as time went on she began to feel a need for a child to complete 
their life together, especially during long periods of his absence 
on business. ; 

As a result of war-time anxicties, probably neither was in 
quite a normal state of mind or fit to take a decision, but it seemed 
as if the more the wife's desires became centred upon the wish 
to have a child, the more the husband's opposition grew to the 
very idea. t 

At last the wife began to show symptoms of the morbid 
condition known as ‘false pregnancy’. In this state, which 15 
caused by extreme neurosis and fixation upon the idea of a 
longed-for child, all the stigmata of approaching maternity 
appear. 3 
f As will be readily imagined, Mrs. Franklyn’s joy in „believing 

herself pregnant was extreme, for she brought to it all the enthusiasm 
of her pent-up longing and maternal affection. Her disillusionment 
and disappointment were therefore all the more terrible when she 
learned, as a result of X-ray examination, that there was no foetus, 
and would be no child. 

The shock to a mind which had been for so long centred upon 
this one idea was so terrible that it completely unbalanced her. 

Although after some time the wife recovered her mental balance, 
the relationship between them was completely wrecked. In refusing 
to face and to live according to the natural laws of life, the husban 
had brought about the destruction of the foundations of his marriage 
and of his wife's existence. 

(f) A slightly happier case—that of Mrs. Randall. Her husband, 
recently returned from service abroad, was rebuilding his business; 
and hoping shortly to do well. The couple were only recently 
married, the marriage being the man's second venture, and the 
bride already about forty years old. 

'The couple were fond of each other, anxious to make a settled 
and prosperous home, and not the kind to be airaid of responsibility. 
But when pregnancy occurred early in the marriage, its unexpected- 
ness frightened the husband. 

He felt that his business, in which his wife was helping him, was 
just at that stage where he could not afford, either in menial strain 
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or in practical fact, to face a new commitment. It is possible that his 
judgment was slightly unbalanced by the concentration and de- 
mands that the re-establishment of his business had made upon him. 
He took the line that it would not be possible to consider having a 
child at that time. 

The wife was very loyal to him, and understood his point of 
view. She knew the extent to which he had worked, and was work- 
ing, and the number of worries which might yet have to be faced 
before the business was finally placed upon a footing of complete 
security. But'she had also her personal viewpoint (all ethical con- 
siderations apart) in that, being no longer young, she did not wish to 
miss this opportunity to bear a child, lest it should not be given again. 

This case has been included in the category of ‘selfish husbands? 
rather than of ‘circumstances’, because, although practical con- 
siderations were its original cause, the husband did in fact at that 
time adopt a very strong line against his wife, protesting that he 
had sufficient worries without one more. 

There was of course no possibility that this pregnancy could 
be regarded as one necessary to be terminated on medical grounds, 
although the husband argued that this should be done. On the 
refusal of the doctor he had approached to agree he left in high 
dudgeon, disgruntled with his wife, the doctor, and the whole world 
In generd}, and scorning all advice. " 

It is distressing when one hears of such cases, particularly where 
the husband's objection to the birth has a psychopathic basis 
impossible to remove, to think to what means the prospective parents 
may resort if they are really desperate to disembarrass themselves of 
the coming child. Fortunately, however, in this case the two people 
concerned were too sensible to take such risks, and apparently later 
talked over the advice they had been given. 

The doctor concerned is fond of relating how later, by sheer 
coincidence, he learned the end of the story, finding hiniself one day 
in a large restaurant face to face with the couple in question, 
prosperous-lookiííg and obviously happy. 

The husband seized the doctor's hand Before he knew what was 
happening, exclaiming that he was never so glad to see anybody. 
The couple felt, he said, that they owed all their happiness to the 
doctor who had talked them into seeing sense, and that neither of 
them knew how t6 thank him enough. The business was flourishing, 
the baby was flourishing, and they were flourishing, a really happy 
and united family which but for his advice might never have come 
into being. ` E 


(II) The Selfish Wife : 
a) Mr. A was a young man at the beginning of an interesting 
and probably successful career. He had married, rather young, a 


. knowledge, tried to retrieve the lost harmony of the marriz‘ge, but it 
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young woman from a slightly lower social grade, and had from the 
beginning taken pride in providing for her a better kind of life than 
she had previously known. : 

It had been agreed between them at first that they should not 
have children for some years, until his position was established, but 
in due course the time arrived when this was possible. : 

The wife, however, had meanwhile made many friends in her 
new circle, and had no intention of giving up the pleasures into 
which she had plunged with all the eagerness of one starved of a full 
life. She refused to consider for one moment having a child. d 

The husband tried every persuasion, but being a man of integrity 
and some pride would not try to force his will upon his wife. She, on 
her side, not being big enough in character to appreciate this 
reticence, went in constant fear that he would find some way to 
circumvent her. She began to dread the possibility of the pregnancy 
for which she knew he so wished, and no doubt a hidden fecling of 
guilt towards him also helped to change her attitude to the marriage. 

At the time when the case first came on record the marriage was 
on the verge of breakdown, though it was the husband, through his 
greater affection, who was the chief sufferer, 

Finally, the wife became involved with another man nearer to 
her own type of character. Still Mr. A, even when this came to his 
was no use, and at last his wife departed to the other man. 

There comes a point, if people are 
from the point of view of character or of 


; e and their children 
However, in the end, after much s 
recognize the facts as they were, and d. 
the loving attention which had been centred on her was focused 
hat the deep disappointment 
his childlessness, might result 
I l acter. Fort Ver 
Nature is not so easily thwarted. PD 


5 g able to bring a greater maturity to his 
choice of a partner, Mr. A remarried and now has two children. 
(P) Mrs. B was a wo 


; Á man who had been brough = el 
strict parents in the true ‘Victorian’ t P RAE d 


radition. The result of this 
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upbringing, reacting upon a character naturally lively and assertive, 
had been to turn her into a dominating and aggressive personality 
whose chief fulfilment was found in the *possession' of others by 
taking control of their lives. 

She married, as indeed might have been expected, an amiable 
but weak-willed man. She reared a large family competently, though 
it was noticeable that although while they were young her word to 
the children was law, as soon as they were old enough to be able to do 
so they one by one left home. " 

As a midle-aged woman, Mrs. B -found herself lacking 
any satisfying occupation. She took up political and social work, 
becoming a very capable though probably somewhat dictatorial 
organizer. When the case was first recorded she was engaged in 
some very good work, connected with the assistance and placing in - 
suitable employment of unmarried mothers. But—so strange are 
the vagaries of human nature—her own home was entirely neglected, 
the large half-empty house dim and musty with lack of care, while 
the husband managed along as best he could with makeshift meals 
and undarned socks. 

. The husband died relatively young, probably through sheer 
inanition and lack of will to live. This seemed to Mrs. B rather in the 
nature ,of a personal affront than a bereavement. She became a 
victim ofnervous derangement caused largely by a very real loneli- 
ness. When she went back to it, the house was dark and empty; and, ; 
although she could not see why, and bitterly blamed human ingrati- 
tude, she seemed not to have been able to bind any of those whom she 
had certainly very materially helped by any real affection or desire 
to give her companionship. ) 

. She is a very bitter, solitary, peculiar old lady, whose children— 
like everyone else with whom she has been brought into intimate 
contact—have been a great disappointment to her. 

It is too late now to hope that she could ever understand why. 


(c) Mrs. C is an example of another kind of woman, though 
with some vaiderlying traits in common with Mrs. B. This is the 
woman whose maternal instinct is developed to so excessive 
a degree that she feels herself fulfilled only when engaged in 
the reproductive process, from which she draws an abnormal 
satisfaction. E ‘ 5 A 

She sought advice regarding an unsatisfactory marriage relation- 
ship, with a fixed idea that her husband was being unfaithful to her, 
and with a number of other neurotic fancies all springing from the 

e 


ere Apes dat there had been three children in quick succession 
after the marriage, and there seemed no doubt but that Mrs. G was 
an excellent mother, apart from a tendency to neglect the elder 
children slightly in order to give excessive care to the youngest with 
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obvious intentions of keeping it in the ‘baby’ stage for as long as 
possible—until another real baby should arrive. : 4 

This, in fact, was the root-cause of the trouble which had arisen 
between man and wife. er 

The husband was an artisan, a self-respecting workman with a 
small house in good condition which he had saved to buy, and on 
which he spent a great deal of time and thought. He loved his wife 
and children, but—tactful investigation and piecing together of 
small indications revealed—the feeling existed at thé back of his 
mind that his position in the household was not so cnuch that of 
partner, or head of the family, as of a necessary means towards the 
bringing into the world of one child after another. 

The husband was not sufficiently well-informed or articulate to 
be able to express his own misgivings, but it was plain that the 
luscious animalism of his wife repelled and frightened him. There 


j degree of jealousy in his sour comments on 
the way in which she became ‘just wra 


eir resources would only 
1 ng up their existing children in a creditable way, 
and to direct her over-developed maternalism back to them, It was 
also possible to assure her that her husband had not been unfaithful 
to her, and to put their Married life back on a normal footing by 
Instruction of the husband in birth-control methods of which he 


ew little, and to which at first his attitude was suspicious and 
ashamed, 
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was possible for her to earn a very much higher wage than she or 


'even her husband had done before the war, with far less effort than 


had been needed in her original job. 

The newfound freedom, the power to buy things and go out after 
pleasures which had previously been beyond her reach, the lack of 
her husband's guiding presence by her side—all combined to change 
the young wife's character. The children were hurried off in the 
morniag to school, where they could be left all day and would be 
let in again in the evening by people living in the same house. — 

By the time the husband returned he found the children wild 
and undisciplined, and their appearance üncared for. He does not 
seem to have made a very tactful approach to his wife from the 
beginning, which is not perhaps surprising. 

However, his wife left him, and the children were sent to grand- 
Parents. The husband tried to get his wife to return to the home, and 
although an attempt was made to resume life together it was not a 

cess, 

The reason for this was that the wife, in order to justify herself, 
took up the attitude that the whole trouble lay in the husband, who 
had bullied her and made it impossible for her to feel the same 

€ction towards him. She would not recognize the need for any 
Tevision of her own outlook, which was in fact caused by an uncon- 
Scious secking after the carefree, irresponsible adolescent years which 
she had never experienced. A 
, The marriage is completely broken up, the two leading separate 
single lives. They both have access to the children, but their bitter- 
ace against each other is such that it will probably do very great 
Heese to their children’s otherwise adequate upbringing at t e 
ands of the grandparents. The husband realizes this danger, ut 
$ point of view is, “Unless I stick up for myself, she'll poison their 

minds against me for good.” $ 
but—what is best for the 


children ug and understandable fear, 


CHAPTER VII 
The Problem in Terms of Human Suffering (11) 


IN the preceding chapter we have reviewed some typical cases 
where the selfishness of a partner to a marriage contract has em- 
bittered the husband-wife relationship through refusal to carry that 
contract to its logical conclusion in family life. É : 
There may, however, arise other equally tragic sets of circum- 
stances, both inside and outside marriage, where the coming of a 
new life may precipitate a whole chain of unhappy events. These 
have been placed in two rough subdivisions, “The Selfish To 
and ‘Circumstances’, the first dealing with the problem outside lega 


marriage, and the second with the force of an external pressure 
upon an otherwise fairly successful marriage. 


(III) The Selfish Lover 


(a) Miss X was a young woman 


cen very conservatively brought u 
home. On taki i 


novelty of which intrigued her. 


She did not at first lose her head in the more obvious ways 


> but after a time she met among 


y training to d. 
resource known as "living on one’s wits’, 

In between-the-wars Society this type of Young man was not by 
oy means uncommon, and unless they had been iayolved in some 
open scandal they were generally received, Ol er 


ong the younger 
* other lapse of 
age where credit w: 


as becoming 
tellows unaccount 5 
selves short of cash when he arrived. He had ably found them 


H : Moreo +a 
able reputation for success with women, many of Nel ipse 
to their cost the hollowness of his appearance of See Ud 
ance 1 and inexperienced, ang S 
was youn d nd obv; S 

The gir young B4 ; bvious Be 


i -—— 


4 
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such an adventurer, but the vigilance of her family and friends at 
first made it impossible for him to make a direct attack on the usual 
lines. He represented himself to her, therefore, as sincerely repentant 
and anxious to change his way of life. This he would be able to do, 
he assured her, with her as his inspiration and guide. 

The romantic-minded Miss X was deceived from the outset. 
Such expressions of devotion, such sincere determination to make 
good,scould not be without real foundation. Although warned by 
some of her friends, she decided, in the innocent trustfulness of her 
heart, that%o refuse to help him would be cruel, and to be suspicious 
unworthy ofthe great love which was to redeem him. . 

For some months the game was faithfully played. Miss X, 
and only Miss X, was the focus of the young man's attentions, and 
he went so far as to follow up various introductions she had found 
for him with a view to business partnerships. When he came to her 
with the story that he needed quite a substantial sum of money to 
buy himself into a stockbroking firm, she handed it over without her 
parents’ knowledge, only delighted at being able to help him set 
out on the right path. : 

Meanwhile, of course, she had become madly in love with him, 
and on the understanding that marriage should follow as soon as he 
Was settled in business, they had become lovers. Itis easy to imagine 
the lineg 

*Of'course, I couldn't dream of taking you away from your 
people's home until it’s possible to get a proper place for you. It 
may be years, darling. It’s so long to wait. You do trust me, don’t 
you, darling?” 

She did. 

When she became pregnant, Miss X, though a little frightened, 
Was not deeply worried. It meant that their plans must be speeded 
up, but perhaps that was just as well anyway. There seemed some- 
thing rather romantic about the situation, and the fact that it would 
now be possible to overcome his charming scruples about not marry- 
ing until he coud provide for her properly. She was sure she would 
be quite cor:ented in his little flat, even if it meant not having any 
new clotiies for quite a long ^ime. 

It was a distinct shock when he told her he was married, more 
of a shock when he suddenly ceased calling, and greatest shock of 
all when she discovered that he had ceased his connection with 
business at about the time she had advanced him the small capital 


in her power to dispose. 

On seeking advice, the young woman was persuaded to confess 
the facts to her father, who at a preliminary interview with the 
specialist guiding the case had been persuaded to take a fairly 
practical view. 'The blow of course was terrible, though he was asked 
hat extent his daughter's too-sheltered and unrealistic 


to realize to W: : n : 
upbringing had contributed to bring about this trouble. 
g 
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The child was born, and the matter carefully kept from public 
notice. A later tentative hint at blackmail on the young man's part 
was so effectively dealt with that he left the country not long after- 
wards to transfer his activities to less harvested fields. 

(b) Miss Y was a very different case—a practical, self-reliant 
young woman who had been for some years engaged to a soldier 
serving abroad. During his absence, however, she had formed an 
acquaintance with another young man, and in what she frankly 
confessed was a period of foolish endeavour to ‘get somè fun’ out of 
the youth that was passing, found herself in the unenviable position 
of being pregnant by one man while still engaged to marry the absent 
man to whom she was genuinely attached. A 

It is possible, however, that she might have given in to circum- 
stances and married the father of the coming child had it not been 
for the fact that her fiancé arrived home unexpectedly, and she 
found on meeting him that the time they had been parted had made 
no real difference to her feelings for him. It suddenly seemed, she 
said, as if the veil which absence had put between them was torn 
away, and she knew with hideous certainty that if she married the 
other man she would never forgive either him or herself, and their 
life together would be quite impossible. a 

She feared, however, that her fiancé’s affection might no* survive 
the test of being told what had happened. It therefore occurred to 
her to go through with the birth after he had unsuspectingly re- 
turned to his unit, and to keep it always concealed from him. There 
was now no doubt in her mind whatever but that she wished to be 


married to her fiancé, and regretted the error which she had made in 
pre separation and loneliness lead her so far from their original 
plans. 


ad to pay by 
almost a little 


the : ; AR. 
her. It had occurred er eae nature of the cone ey ER 


» she confessed, to seek the termination of 


Sa 
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the in i 
PM br ME but in the first place she had no idea 
eppalline SUME is, and in the second she did not wish to take the 
E IT TEN She was congratulated on her common- 
ER don dod gradually persuaded to reconcile herself to face the 
final spi pn gh it was plain that if its birth should be the cause of a 
ibo ween herself and her fiancé the child would certainly 
nwanted in the most definite sense. Indeed, she was quite 


prepared to hate it. 


Iti : 
c mo good talking of responsibilities to a person whose 
the better v n 1s Im on breakdown. It seemed therefore that 
upon her dE M be to seek to end the pressure being brought 
ip E roon to permit her to regain her normal balance. 
feels himself. rs easy to handle an indignant and jealous man who 
to make th slighted, but it was possible, with some time and trouble, 
Rice. oy too-ardent lover realize how very small would be the 
N and happiness if the match should be proceeded with. Re- 
ENG IE MEUS to hold his hand thus far—he would make no 
GOES és dr the child had been born, when there should be a 
Miss Y o ecide what was to be done after that. 
San oie I then adv'sed to give her fiancé her full confidence; 
Beprepated 5 he felt there was any reasonable chance that he would 
be impossibl o accept the situation. This, she was quite sure, would 
born shô f e—but on his return some months after the child was 
ws ound herself no longer able to support the burden of her 
me T ne or to keep up the deception, and in a terrible scene told 
Be at had happened. 
ae time she went almost in fear of the se 
un A the child was so strong that it had been 
Thef er in another part of the country. 
of the gi sl might not have accepted the situation but for the fact 
or hi em s obvious hatred for the other man. This made it possible 
with e io eat himself that the fault for the whole affair lay 
put the di f he suspected otherwise, even if Miss Y tok him so, he 
scious ; ought away, not consciously perhaps, but rather n uncon- 
i » ustificaton of the girl he loved and balm to his own pride. 
ec^íne a matter of honour, and even of revenge; to thwart 


the T COT : 2 
other’s activities and to marry his fiancee. 

king. Miss Z had had the misfortune to fall ın with a man of the 

ma that cannoPface the responsibilities ‘and definite commitments of 

triage. He had taken her to live with him on the understanding 

ld be married as 


t eas 
hat his divorce was pending and that they shou 
ofession, but not by real 


S it was possiple. 

us lady was a small-part actress by pr n e 

wi En: Having a pretty face and having been born m oa : 
ith artistic and theatrical connections, she had taken up the wor 

quite ne*urally, but withou iving force which can make 


cond lover, while her 
placed with a 


t the real dri 
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success in such a career a compensation for giving up many of E. 
normal fulfilments of life. Her true character was one which coul 
best be satisfied in the role of wife and mother, although it is pos- 
sible that she herself did not realize this. 

It is fairly certain that her lover did not, and had probably 
chosen her in the first place with the underlying motive that her 
background and way of life implied that she ‘knew her way around’, 
and would not seek the usual securities of a woman's life. When she 
became pregnant, however, and as his divorce date came nearer, 
he found himself in danger of another matrimonial trap; j 

He had of course given her all the usual assurances that if any- 
thing should “go wrong’ she could depend upon him. However, by 
a trick, he persuaded her to leave their home temporarily and then 
refused to re-admit her. 

Unable to understand what had happened, since he had not 
told her his intentions, the girl made several attempts to see OF 
telephone the lover, but all failed. 3 
At last, being in money difficulties, she went to see him again. It 
had become a matter of urgency to know whether he still intended 
to stand by their agreement to marry, which had never been re- 
pudiated, and whether he was prepared even to meet the half-share 


of her expenses which he had promised. She found another woman 
installed in the flat, : 


She went away again, and prepared to go through hér ordeal 


i iends helped her through the worst 
of the financial problems involved, and after the birth of the 
is it with foster-parents and resume her 


‘eachery also planted 
In ofSnary circum- 
appy and proud to bear. 


in her a repugnance for the 
stances she would have been so h 


(IV) Circumstances 


a) A young law student, with still s > 
ae able io emis out in his pro ome years to go before he 
married, very much against the wishes of his Parents, T 
felt that they had some right to express an opinion Se 
because they had spent a great deal on their «23 on the matter 
was not yet independent as he still relied a d and he 
them. Bis ance from 

However, since the young people's minds Seemed made HMM 

„and i 


|! 
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seemed inhuman to push their objections too far, in 
ay agreed and the maniacs took place. ae 
eee were sincerely attached to each other, and 
CA ue time to make a stable home of their own. Both, how- 
There ge panic-stricken when the young wife became pregnant. 
Bu ae "rampe made it impossible for them to face the additional 
m sn their own initiative, if the child was to be given the up- 
ai mt had hoped would later be possible. It seemed to them 
Sensu ee should have to confess to the prospective grand- 
Ae Last EN $ a papponi since the new expense would seem like 
ie marte e only recently healed family disagreement about 
for Bee young man was at a crucial point in his training, studying 
ares portant examinations and probably overwrought with the 
Sow h, € young woman, in dread of her parents-in-law, did not 
ohne E cope with the situation. There followed a terrible period 
ADR ich neither knew what to do, and each went about 
un SEM with the burden of their secret worry, although such was 
p 2 ection that instead of blaming each other—as so frequently 
tt ns—the chief concern of each was for the other. 
ae emed to the young husband that he had put his wife into a 
ead " where she must suffer from the annoyance of his people, 
URL haps even have to face the ordeal of having her first child 
am AE Proper attention and help, and with the mental strain of 
1 ering how they would manage. 
faic een to the young wife that in being so unexpectedly 
ae € she was proving the original case of the in-laws against the 
Bi oo causing further dissension between her husband and his 
mi RA zl placing upon him a burden of worry so great that it 
theb atlect his success in his examinations and thereby strike from 
eginning at his hopes of a career. 
They took advice regarding the poss 
senan, but for this there were no me 
an ees they»agreed that the young 
h € operation ‘tiegally at the hands of a me 
usband. = . 
This operation very nearly succee 
The young wife became gravely ill. Fortunately, the husband’s 
Parents saw that she had every attention, but when she recovered it 
Was to the knowlédge that she would be unlikely ever to bear a child. 


ibility of terminating the 
dical ground’. At last, in 
woman should undergo 
dical student friend of the 


ded, but something went wrong. 


(b) The wife of a soldier serving abroad became pregnant 
following his returnén leave, though this did not become evident to 
her until he had already started back to join his unit. Although sl 
had kept up 2 brave appearance while be had been at home the tru 
was that she was not at all happy living with her husband's family, 
Where the mother in particular seemed to treat her as unwelcome. 
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When, therefore, she realized that she was likely soon to brine 
child into this household it seemed to her quite impossible that E 
should continue living in the house. She began to go out in e 
of accommodation, spending many hours searching for a sui 
flat or rooms. 2m CR 
Meanwhile, the mother-in-law, no doubt on her side uP te 
the new parting from her son, and perhaps a little jealous o t 
affection for his wife, seemed to the expectant mother to bn 
even more unreasonable and captious. There was a series of quae 
Which more than ever determined the young wife to make a separa 
home. But the search d the 
burden of her husband's absence, her unhappiness at home, an ih 
worry of the coming child, her mind broke down and she attemp 
Suicide. ~ 


; 1 ; - as 
Given compassionate leave, her husband hurried to her, and a 


3 É : : ily. 
Will be imagined there was a considerable upheaval in the fA 
Fortunately, the case had attracted sufficient local attention PIS 
house-owner came forward and offered a small flat at a reason 


ight 
rent. But for this unexpected help from a stranger, the story migh 
have finished as unrelieved tragedy. 


(c) A young man, living apart from his wife, formed E 
attachment for a young woman with whom he associated for ET. 
time. The strong feeling which she had for him, and waich m 
induced her to try to make a permanent relationship with him ou 


5 : d : sc 
side thelaw, was far greater than his feeling for her, and in due cours 
she came to realize this. 


, impossibility that the man she loves shall ever feel for het 
in the same Way is one 


A a. young man offered, if his wi ould. 
divorce him, to marry her, as wi x E 
difficulties of which he had been Partly the Cause TOWER OF 
course, such later marriage wi legitimized dn ul El 
The girl, on her side, despite her deep attachment to hi 
ause of it, realized that a marria 


RD him or perhaps 

E age undertaken E 

mstances would in the end be satisfactory to neither yo es dui 
all probability bring about even more future and would i 


n 
Reluctantly, but very bravely, she refused his oi tes deus 


seemed impossible. Finally, under the treble 
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9 accept some financial assistance, and in due time the child was 
orn. 

The girl had taken upon herself the burden of unmarried mother- 
hood, and as a result had to bear a great deal of misery and mental 
Strain. However, she frankly said that she had realized during the 
period of the attachment what its consequences might be and bore 
the father no ill-will for the plain fact that his affection for her did 
not equal hers for him. She prepared to bring up ber child as best 
she might alone, and for a number of years fought this uneven battle 
with the world. 

. Some yeas later she met a man who wished to marry her. To 
him she made no secret of the facts of her earlier love and the birth 
of her child, and this man had the sense to recognize in her the 
qualities which had enabled her to come successfully through her 
many difficulties. À à 

They were married, and the child which had been born into a 
fatherless and unwanted existence became as a result one of a happy; 
united and balanced family. 

(d) A young scldier, stationed in peace-time at a garrison town, 
met by chance the daughter of a very superior officer, and a romantic 
attachment grew up between them. , 

The eoldier was a young man of good appearance and education, 
Which he had won for himself, his family being labourers in Lon- 
don's East End. The young woman, not so very long out of school, 
found this only an added attraction, for he made no secret of his 
background but put the facts to her plainly. r 

He was not ashamed of his people, but he wanted her to realize 
from the first how little he had to offer her, and how, much the back- 
ground of her life might change if she should choose to share it with 

im, 
_ An elopement followed, the young girl leaving homg and staying 
With some of the soldier's relations. In the glow of her new love, and 
the excitement of eing the focus of attention in taking so romantic a 
Step, the gir! would not hear of any protests from her own family, 
or any warnings even from the young man himself. 

They were married, the girl was ‘cut off? by her family, and began 
to make her own home in a very small flat. 

For two or three years all went well. Two children were born, 
and the young mother found interest and excitement in making a 
home for her husband under what to her were the unusual diffi- 
culties of having to look at every penny before it was spent. 

But at last thes pleasures began to pall. When the novelty was 
gone the wife began to regret the comforts and securities whi 
she had given up» and to look back longingly at the carefree li 


which was passed. "i 
"Had ihe been a realistic young woman she might have under- 
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stood that she had never fully realized the meaning of the position 


in th 
she had taken up, but she had never been one to look facts in the 


face. 


Instead, she began to find fault with the home, with her hus 
and even with the children, against all of whom she bore x co] 
and an even greater unconscious grudge for the loss of the g 
things she had so lightheartedly given up in the beginning. mod 

It did not occur to her to leave them, because there ae Ee 
nothing left to go back to. Her parents were not likely a PE 
her with any welcome, since, although they had had the ki seed 
objection to the marriage, she knew they were likely tó take t SR m 
that once having undertaken the job she had better keep on wi 
Father would have no opinion at all of a deserter! : then 

For some years more, therefore, the little family kept tose 
but under the most miserable circumstances. From a lighthea ane 
loving and carefree girl the young woman developed into a dom ae 
tartar of the first order, Her husband, following their marriage, m 
had to leave the army, and had taken employment as a e A 
mechanic, without any very great prospects. Now his event ae 
week-ends were made unbearable by continual criticisms of te ee 
with which he had provided her, the difficulty of clothing the chi hich 
adequately, and reminders of all the comforts and pleasures W 
she had given up for him, 

At first, feelin, 
he tried to b 


Own station in life. 


rents 

Outraged and indignant, the wife then fled back to her E 
like a kind of hysterical female Prodigal begging for the shelter 0 

parental roof against her abominable husband. 1 by 

€ unfortunate children were for practical purposes wanted t 

neither parent. To the mother they represented an alliance abou 

which she now took her parents’ view and was*ashamed. To the 


father, though he was fond of them, they seemed li tex. to be some- 
thing of an encumbrance. However, $1 


: ; n 
! d pranc / the wife's parents insisted Es 
having their guardianship, and they were removed to be placed : 
an expensive boarding-school, 


had lived together for 


late in life, and 
Both felt, however, th 


and happily. 


their relation- 
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ship, and that there was, if they could only find it, some further joy 
to which they had not attained. T E : 

Both too reticent to ask advice of anyone within meir gea 
narrow circle of well-bred friends, they had sought impe: 
advice instead. : 

À few questions made plain what was the matter nct g 
these two middle-aged, well-educated people had any M Ad 
practical essentials of the sexual life, but were as ignorant aoe the 
told in old legends Adam and Eve were ignorant before ea t EE 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. It was necessary to SSE > 
down to the móst elementary mechanics of the sexual act, as c. 
might be instructed. 

It was a miracle that this couple had separately guarded Pu 
long not merely their ignorance but also their IA cane 
can be no more fertile field for the growth, of evil th fin Ue res 
mind which is not safeguarded by sound knowledge, if in 
of life it is subjected to wrong influences. c 

The fact that they have now attained to a balance andi EE 
pleted marriage is a tribute to their own sound sense, ay parca 
that they—like others whose stories I have quoted —w f d Mu. 
for including their particular problem in this series s MU ME 
Case-histories gathered from many varied sources, 1n d eur may 
belief that their so very narrow escape from injury "hil arentandito 
Serve to show others their responsibilities to their c 
themselves, 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Problem in Terms of the Child and Society a 


We have examined the problems of marriage and parenthood inso- | 
far as they affect the adult, and have reviewed some typical instances 
of avoidable human unhappiness. 4 g: 

In a sense, we have gone backwards into our subject, because 
these muddled and miserable adults were once themselves children, 
and no doubt the seeds which bore such Dead Sea fruit were sown 
in their own childhoods. M. 

But Life is an ever-repeating pattern. It is true that there is little 
we can do for those whose characters and habits are already formed 
—or malformed—unless-they themselves choose not only to be guided 
but to take themselves in hand. The wonder of the recurrent cycle 4 
of life, death and new life is in the repeated opportunity which it 
offers for mankind to advance and develop in every sphere—an 
opportunity which must be seized and used at last if our species JS 
not to destroy itself and perish from the earth. Y 

You may wonder what such high matters have to do with our 
study of the human heart in its strange workings. Here, you may say, 
1s a man who sets out to trace the relationship of husband and wife; 
parent and child, and above all the complicated effects of un- 
planned and unwanted birth in family relationships—and now 
suddenly darts off at a tangent with high-sounding phrases about 
the future of mankind. d 

But our struggles in ourselves are reflected in the struggles in 
Society and among the nations. Not until we have found peace in 
ourselves will peace in the world be possible. Only the man who has 
reached balance and equilibrium within himself is fitted-to bring his 
matured judgment to the affairs of the community. No wonder then 

that politicians the world over bungle at home and bungle abroad, 
Causing economic crises and war! u- 

This is no new theory. In the Confucianist S 
read: “The ancients who wished ‘to illustrate 
throughout the kingdom first ordered well their o; 
to order well their states, they first regulated their families, Wishing 
to regulate their families, they first cultivated their. ersons, Wishing 
to cultivate their persons, they first rectified their Resets Wishing to 
rectify their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in thei h de 
Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they first eir thoug’ s : 
utmost their knowledge." «+ extended to the 

So order in big things grows from order i; 
would like to think that the work of helping 
lives may be a basic contribution to a genera} 
—today so much needed! 


criptures we may 
illustrious virtue 
wn states. Wishing 


n small things, and one 
People to tidy up their 
tidying-up ofthe world 
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. Above all, we can clear the ground for the work of future genera- 
tions by trying to ensure that they do not start with handicaps 
similar to those borne by so many of their elders. To this end we have 
already traced in theory, in Chapter V, the effect upon the child of 

unwante@ness’ in each of the degrees in which it may occur. Before 
.giving some of the results found in practical experience, it may be 
well first to restate in broad outline the nature of the handicap en- 
dured ‘by the ‘unwanted child’, and to refer to the findings of 
various authotities, specialists in the fields of child psychology and 
juvenile delinquency. 

Although this will not necessarily apply to every case, owing to 
the variations of inherited characteristics and economic conditions, 
in general, circumstances are likely to enforce that the ‘unwanted’ 
child in greatest danger of meeting adverse conditions for physical 
and emotional growth is the one which is also factually illegitimate. 

After the psychological dangers inherent in the feeling, which 
we have discussed in Chapter I, of being shamefully ‘different’ 
from other children, its next obvious disadvantage is the absence of a 
father—which of course will equally apply to legitimate children 
whom circumstances have deprived of their fathers’ care. | 

We know, especially with six years’ experience of war behind us, 
the necessity (particularly in the case of boys) for paternal dis- 
cipline. ITundreds of cases have occurred where evidence has been 
given in the Juvenile Courts that mothers have been unable to 
control their sons, some of whose fathers have had to be given 
compassionate leave to come home and deal (far too late) with the 
Situation. 

It is not so much that Father's pre 
that he can give his son ‘a walloping’. 
What is far more important is the sense 
which his permanent presence can give. 


sence at home is desirable so 
The need for that may arise. 
of stability and authority 


Dr. Graham Howe, in Motives and Mechanisms of the Mind (The 
Lancet Ltd.), has noted, “The inborn pattern of feeling associated 
i | : titude towards all 


with “father imago’ is the basis of our unconscious at 
Authority CGU LE P : Y 
Lawlessness should not therefore be unexpected in a generation 
or in individual children who have not know such authority. — 
Parallel to this need of the law-giver, and bound up with it like 
the negative to tke positive pole of electrical force, is the need of ue 
love-giver. The two, working together, create a condition of whic! 


heither alone is capable. , ^ 1 
As Dr. Cais Howe goes on to say, “Love begins with the 
mother, and all lofe thereafter is a modification of love for the 
Mother.” ; 
Emotional unbalance may therefore be seen asthe logical Cat e 
ment of tke child unwanted by its mother, or too-greatly loved by 
er in compensation for an absent or unloving father. 
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For our purpose—to chart the handicaps of the Mina 
and particularly the illegitimate child—it is important to note th 
following findings by experts: 


Dr. Cyril Burt (The Young Delinquent, University cf. Londo 
Press) records that among a certain number of cases of ju 
delinquency, ‘warranted conflicts about parentage we 3 
observed in an average of yI per cent cases. These were n 
stances in which the child was actually illegitimate or a step 
child. : . m—— 

Dr. Burt goes on to observe of defective home relator’ P 
generally: “In all nearly 6o per cent of the delinquent oe 
have been handicapped in one or more of these ways. It is, then, 


abundantly clear that the boy or girl who does not make one ofa | 


normal family labours beneath a heavy disadvantage.” Tes 

J. H. Bagot (Juvenile Delinquency, Messrs. Cape): “It ist E 
found that 44:5 per cent of the boys in 1934 and 41:4 per CENA 
I 936 were affected by one or other of the factors enumerated. 
comparable proportion is available for the general population, 
but it is safe to say that it would be very much lower than mx 

Dr. W. Norwood East (The Adolescent Criminal—J. &. d 
Churchill Ltd.): “The absence of one or both parents, ae 
especially that of the father at the age of 14 and after, Mi 
associated with the commission of multiple offences o 
property or the person . . . some 300 of the offences after e 
first would probably not have been committed had both par HT 
been present throughout. . . . For about 1 in 7 the loss of a 
parent or both parents from the home was an important factor 17 
causation.” 


It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to conclude that a child which for m 
reason is and remains ‘unwanted’, and especially the illegitimate child, no 
merely begins life with an initial handicap, but is likely to grow up in con- 
ditions unfavourable to healthy emotional development. ~ 


Each ‘unwanted? child, legitimate or ille. 


aud o 
use it is obviously im- 

PSS except where, in 
o elf in actual breach of 
the law. 
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It should not, however, be rashly concluded that an unwanted or 
illegitimate child has a predisposition towards anti-social conduct, 
or ‘will necessarily grow into a bad citizen. On the contrary, some 
outstanding men and women who have had to combat just such 
miserable, beginnings have reacted, through tremendous strength 
of character, in such a way that it has seemed their disadvantages 
have been a spur to almost superhuman endeavour. 

But this is no more an argument for permitting such conditions 
to continue than it is to point to the few geniuses who by dint of 
study and starvation have risen from elementary school to university 
as justification for an educational system based on ‘class’ and 
money. 

The result of the situation into which the ‘unwanted’ child is 
born is to create conditions and states of mind which where other 
factors are present may render it more than usually liable to warped 
or stunted development. 

Human beings should have the chance to grow up whole and 
attain to a balanced fullness of character, so that the best powers of: 
mind and heart may blossom perfectly. Today only too many, like 
plants which have been denied light, food and air, are weak, pale, 
and tortured out of the shape which God intended them to have. 

From my own experience and knowledge I would say that the 
truly hasrowing results of unwanted conception and birth, both in- 
side and outside marriage, are not such that they can be statistically 
charted and proven. They lie not so much in later offences against 
Society as in the long misery of maladjustment and the consequent 
widespread existence of admitted or unacknowledged ‘broken 


homes’. 
Handicapped Children 


(I) Wanted by Neither Parent 3 


(a) The record of J. A. was appalling. From childhood he had 
been in and out of trouble, three times detained in special institu- 
tions as uncoritrollable and in need of care and attention, and later 
with a number of convictions for minor larcenies and assault. ; 

His character was a strange mixture, and at first sight incon- 
sistent. To anyone who in his phrase ‘acted fair by’ him he was 
capable of much, affection and loyalty. But this he would sometimes 
quite suddenly let down by a cynical betrayal of trust. 

In particular, his temper was aggressive in the extreme, and any 
small crossing of his will would lead to a violent rage in which he was 
quite capable—even after many punishments—of aggravated 
assault. One of his childhood offences had been to snatch up a knife 
and attack one of the assistants of the institution in which he had been 


placeni boy was the illegitimate child by an unknown father of a 
G 
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fairground performer. The mother at the time of the birth had pod 
only fifteen years old. Her son, when his confidence had been rud 
admitted quite frankly that his mother had not been all she shou 
havebeen. - * 
This he would say with a kind of dubious pride, although it wa 
obvious that he felt the most tremendous sense of guilt not onl o 
his own existence but for the looseness of his mother's life general yi 
At the same time, although the mother during the shoré ya 
of her life after his birth had shown him no affection,or notice, m 
had built up in his mind a compensating picture of her—qui : 
unrelated to her real character, and which he knew consciously wa 
so unrelated—as a kind of ‘dream mother’ loved with: passionate 
attachment. At some time in his childhood he had been shown 
kindness by someone who had left with him the memory of ORA 
vague religious ideas, and this idealized version of his mother ha 
become in his mind identified with the figure of the Virgin Mary; 
for whom he had a touching but superstitious reverence.  , h 
J. A. had never attained any satisfactory relationship Wit ; 
woman since reaching manhood: because he tended to transfer this 
ideal worship to women of another class seen at a distance, Sar 
as sexual partners women of the most outcast type on whom he coulc 
revenge the shames planted in his mind by the memory, of his 
mother’s actual mode of life. t : 
His character had in this way become entirely split. Although his 
life had been lived —apart from institutional years—in being dragge 
from one fairground to another, he knew that there could be a more 
ordered way of life, and having the rudiments of exceptional in- 
telligence had very often longings after a more stable existence. 1 
If, however, he made the attempt—and there had been severa 
—to settle in work and adopt a more regular mode of living; 
his other half (no doubt seeking punishment for the excessive guilt- 
feeling) broke loose ‘in ungovernable fury over some trifle, when 


acts of violence or theft followed by a drunken bout would put an 
end to all hope of reformation. ~ f 

Having been ‘brought up’ among illiterate and superstitious 
people, J. A. was convinced that he-was possessed of a devil, an 
certainly anyone who saw him when his worst self was uppermost 
might well have agreed with him. 

The devil, however, which had so strong a hold was his early 
situation as a completely unwanted child, aggravated by particularly 
vicious circumstances. He had been frequently taunted with his 
bastardy, and his imagination was haunted by memories of his 
mother's misconduct (some incidents of which hchad actually seen). 
There had therefore quite naturally arisen a desire to revenge on the 
world his situation, while at the same timc inviting the punishment 
which his unconscious mind demanded as necessary to try to wipe 
out the primitive guilt which seemed inherent in his Very existence. 
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His character, at the age of twenty-eight, was such that no treat- 
ment would be likely to give lasting benefit. His instability was such 
that unremitting watchfulness and understanding from day to day 
would have been needed to prevent onc of the outbreaks which 
periodicejly put him within reach of the law. 


(b) H. B. was 3, clerk with depressive and suicidal tendencies, 
not adaw-breaker but one whose life seemed a burden to himself 
and useless t9 others. ; 

He had lived an unremarkable life, drifting from one job to 
another, and^while he had not committed any anti-social act his 
feelings against society manifested themselves in anarchistic theories. 
These, however, remaihed theories, and he did not try to put them 
into practice, being content to grumble without the initiative or 
energy for practical action. 

. The parents had been an ill-assorted couple. The father was a 
vigorous and forceful man, who, failing to find satisfaction and in- 
terest at home, remained regularly out of the house until late at 
night, and showed no interest in his wife and child except to criticise 
them if they got in his way. 
. The mother was a narrow-minded ‘religious’ woman, deeply 
impressed with the idea of the sinful nature of the sex relationship. 
She wa? rather older than her husband, and having married fairly 
late in life had not expected to become a mother. Her natural 
instincts had become so much distorted by the narrowness of her 
ideas that although she took dutiful care of the child’s physical 
needs she had never ceased to resent its existence and took care to 
suppress any show of affection. 

The mother’s beliefs and general character were of a melancholy 
and despairing trend. She was much alone, being neglected by 
her husband and slow to make friends with neighbours, and when the 


` boy was about fifteen years old she became insane. © 


This event, together with the depressing atmosphere of the home 
and the general feeling of being unwanted and unloved by his 
parents, had combined to make the boy abnormally introspective. 


There were definite signs of komosexual tendencies, although these 
had not been given rein—the patient having rather tended to be- 
come involved with women of a more forceful and aggressive type, 
with whom none the less he could never achieve a satisfactory 
relationship. This would no doubt be because the weakness in him 


which first drew them together palled upon his stronger partners 


after a time. 3 i : à $ 
rsecution feeling, and had rationalized his 


H. B. had a strong persecuti i x 
failure both to make a way 1n life and to bind any woman lastingly 
to him as a conspiracy of fate which had marked him down for 


special tragedy. r. 
PeTo piove this, he would point to the unhappy fate of his mother 
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(whom after the legal period his father had divorced in order to 
marry his mistress), his own lack of success at work (which was 
always in his view due to the malignant influence of some other 
member of the staff who plotted against him), and his unhappy love- 
experiences (which he blamed upon the fickleness of women and his 
own evil star). 

"There is little doubt that had his character been fundamentally 
of the positive type; childhood conditions would have brought about 
the opposite reaction, making of him a positively aggressive per- 
sonality and possibly a delinquent. d 

As it was, the hatred of the hearty and thoughtléss father ha ; 
extended itself to a fear and dislike of the human community; 
while the thwarting of his childish attachment to the mother 
(together, no doubt, with her moral teachings) had implanted in him 
a basic fear of normal love-relationships, from which grew failure in 
them. 

In such a case, attempted cure of the depressive tendencies would 
be difficult after a certain age, since actual daily cuneus c 
could not now be changed. There might even be the possibility o 
further danger if the compensating legend of being a rather romantic 
figure marked out, like Job, for misery were removed. 


T 


(II) Wanted by Mother, but Not by Father à 


(a) H. M., an intelligent man of the professional classes, sought 
advice on his marriage relationship, which from the beginning had 
been unsatisfactory to both partners. 

€ had married a woman ten years older than himself, already 4 
widow, and had become obsessed with the feeling that his wife must 
be comparing him detrimentally to her former husband, and sooner 
or later would leave him. 

Although, there was no physical defect, he was seldom able to 
achieve sexual union, and without any prompting volunteered the 
explanation that this was because in approaching his wife he could 


ychological disturbance 
5 boyhood home life. 


emotional i 
never grown out of an excessive addiction to ths E puoi 
sports of adolescence. Having a certain income, he had been 
able to indulge his tastes without causing any deprivation to his 
wife and child, but he had not been particularly int 


ce €rested. in either 
of them. 


j 
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The mother was a strong personality, and to her son, who wasin 
some awe of her, her word was law. At the same time, it seems that 
her whole emotional outlet was through devotion to the child, 
which became the centre of her life. The patient said that he could 
remember vividly her many effusive displays of affection to him, and 
the way in which for years she had treated him as a petted child— 
leaving his hair uncut until his shame at being taken through the 
streets wearing long curls had made him beg of her to have it done. 
He had also,always, he said, been impressed and somehow gratified 
by his mother’s coldness to his father. 

He had ñot gone to school until the age of twelve, receiving 
lessons at home, but when the time came the changed life was a 
great shock to him; he could not get on with other children, and he 
had frequent illnesses which made it necessary for him to return 


home for long periods. 

It was at this time that he first gai 
matters, which interested but disgusted 
homosexual attachments followed. 

. When H. M. was seventeen, his mother suddenly died, and he 
himself was ill for a long time. Afterwards he studied for his pro- 
fession, sceing as little of his father as he could, and left home a few 
years later when his father married again. 


3 Y A 

He admitted that he had had strong temptations to homosexual 
relationships at this time, but insisted that he had not given way to 
ilt existed in his 


them. lt was plain, however, that a deep sense of gui 
mind in this direction, and in connection with the habit of mastur- 
bation. 

The woman he married 


ned any knowledge of sexual 
him. Later a series of mental 


when in the early twenties was not 


particularly attractive, and if anything looked rather older than her 
years. This he said gave him a sense of security. He had for as long 
as he could remember been haunted by a persistent sense of in- 
security—afraid of losing affection, and of failure in work, and with a 
vague general fear that some unexpected calamity which might 
arrive at any tinié was always hanging over him. 

The wife, when interviewed, seemed a sensible woman and well 


adapted to her husband’s special need to continue the mother-son 
relationship. The success of the marriage was, however, already 
deeply prejudiced by his sexual weakness—caused by the guilt- 

that relationship—intolerable to her as a 


experienced woman. 
It was pointed out to her that it would need a great deal of 
patience and therefore of real affection to try to undo the deep harm 
caused by al and unbalanced family life in which her 
husband had grown up. i 

She was prepared, howeven, to do her best, and it has been pos- 
sible very gradually to lead the husband back fully to the normal 
sexual path and to restore his confidence, thus saving a marriage 


o 
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which otherwise was doomed as the result of the earlier marriage 
failure of his parents. 


(b) B. N. was a young woman of strongly aggressive and ld 
type, whose speciality was shoplifting. She also had come fip we 
should have been à good home background, having had a ae 1 
education and every material opportunity to start on a uselu 
career. She had, however, been early caught in stealing from.other 
girls at school, and her parents had been requested to withdraw her: : 

The father was a cold, self-centred man, twenty-five years older 
than his wife, and extremely harsh in his judgments aiid ideas. He 


must have had a pronounced Jehovah-identification trait. Every 
moment of the da 


it was sacrilege to 


child was judged and punished with cold thoroughness. On being 
‘sent down’ from school, the girl had been confined for a week to her 
room, and only admitted back to the life of the family on terms of the 
most utter and complete disgrace. 

The wife was submissive, and had delicate health. 

The daughter, who had earlier also submitted, began at the age 
of about eleven to break out into wild fits of temper and Oppo 
to her father, which her mother could not restrain. This had cu'- 
minated in a thrashing for the child, from the indignity of which she 
never recovered. 

Thereafter, she said, she realized that for the moment there wa 
nothing to be gained by open action, and she began to steal smal 
possessions from her father, Beginning as an act of revenge, this 
habit ended by losing its original motive and becoming all the 
stronger as this memory was repressed, 

For these acts of theft there was no sense of remorse but a strong 
guilt-feeling existed in connection with the dismissal of a servant for 
the loss of her father’s gold watch, which in fact B. N. had herself. 
taken and hidden. As this was some time before the school incident, 
she was not suspected. She had not the courage to'save the maid by 


muc in view of the heavy punishment which would doubtless 
ollow. 


Following the father’s death, the young woman tended her 

great devotion, and as their income dwindled went out 

to work to support her. For a number of ycars:she lived a very 

restricted life, never mixing with people of her own age Except at 

work, where a strong attachment grew in her for another Birl. When 

this girl left to be married, she was for a long time ill with du 
appointment and jealousy. 


Y was ordered according to a strict routine, yb > 
break. Any thoughtless act or utterance of wife o , 
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__ Meanwhile the stealing continued, and became centred on shop- 
lifting. The thought of it gave her a great sense of excitement until 
the urge to commit such a theft became irresistible.. After giving way 
to it, she felt an exquisite sense of relief, followed by calm, and did not 
ME the offence until once more the urge had grown beyond con- 
trol. 

It is noteworthy that the chief objects of her thefts were goods 
made,of leather, $specially shoes, of which she had gathered a 
collection most of which were of no use to her. 


(III) Wanted by Father, but Not by Mother 

(a) There was nothing specially dramatic or striking about the 
case of F. G., except that here was a nice-looking young woman 
in her early twenties who should have been enjoying life and leading 
a purposeful existence, but who scemed instead merely to drift from 
day to day in a hopeless and discontented state of mind which grew 
no better as she became older. 

Her parents were worried about her because she made no friends, 
did not enjoy her work, and was nervous, irritable and bad- 
tempered. A crisis in which her condition seemed worsening into 
melancholia with hysterical outbreaks and threats of suicide made 
them seek advice. $ 

It appeared that the mother had not originally wanted the 
child, largely through exaggerated fear of childbirth which had been 
increased by a previous difficult delivery in a country village without 
proper attention. The second pregnancy had been endured in 
resentment and fear, which the mother had unconsciously carried 
over from her attitude to the father into her attitude to the child 
after birth. 

Although she had carried out the letter of her duty as a mother, 
she admitted privately that she had never been able to forgive her 
husband for submitting her a second time to the ordeál, or the child 
as its result. Asked rather bluntly why she herself had not taken 
some contraceptive precaution, she was extremely offended and 
indignant at the suggestion, giving the opinion that only bad 
women’ knew, or would try to know, the details of anything so 


shameful. : £ 
i gible had been the feelings of resentment 1n 


examine the root-causes of the daughter’s neurosis) openly expressed. 
But it would seem that the child had been from the beginning aware 
of something lacking in her relationship with her mother, and in 
that existing between her parents. ; 

F. G. said that she could remember from the earliest years 
harbouring 2 strong jealousy of her elder sister, feeling the other to 


be the object of more affection than herself, Even in their childish 


e 
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quarrels, she said, it was herself who was always in the wrong, 
especially if it was the mother who was called in to settle the 
question, E 
She had passed through a stage not unusual in such cases in 
adolescence of hysterical and expressed hatred of her. mother, 
founded—or rather justified—in the belief that she was unjust and 
harsh towards her. Though as she grew older the more violent 
expression of this feeling was restrained, she stili felt that there was 
antagonism between her mother and sister and herself while at the 


= 


same time her attachment to her father grew stronger. 


The family had hoped that during the war years ‘the period of | 


national service, removing her to other scenes and other activities, 
might enable her to find her own level among other girls of her own 
age, and end the sulky or spiteful fits which so puzzled them in her. 
In fact, however, forcible transplantment from the narrow life of the 
home to the harder conditions of the service camp and companion- 
ship with girls more socially mature had the contrary effect, and 
brought about a nervous crisis which resulted in her discharge as 
Psychologically unfit. * ; 

is was a case in which the natural love-appetite of the child 
had been thwarted from infancy, a fine natural instinct having made 
the girl from the earliest years aware of the resentments which her 
mother was too coldly conscientious ever knowingly to hav? made 
plain by open action. 

It seemed unlikely that her condition could be bettered, unless 
the girl could be given that complete assurance of love which through 
her displays of hysteria (caused by the desire to be the centre of 
attention) she was trying to obtain. 

There is a certain amount of danger, too, in such cases, that being 
brought for treatment and in that way made the centre of attention 
may appeal to the patient as the needed relief—unless their interests 
can be directed and centred in some desirable direction outside 
themselves. 

F. G., however, had had few friendships with young men of her 
own age, and had shown no desire to pursue them, Ve radually 
she was brought by treatment to a,less immediately du erous 
state of mind, and t looked as if all mig y E 
the acquaintance of a man considerabl : 
after Am a Jen engaged to hi pe than PERON gug! 

Although she had the gauche and awkw lali : 
younger uh her years, resulting from her nu A quera ie 
attentions of the wooer acted so soothingly and satisfying! nce, m 
love-starved self, that when in his company hergnaturs upon e 
changed from the gloomy and spiteful girl her family h e quite 
and even in everyday life she began to lose some ofher 2 SENG, 
habits and mannerisms. re irritating 


If they could have been married then, there is little doubt but 


. 


1 
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that her nature would gradually have swung back to normality, and 
this was the conclusion for which all concerned with her boped. But 
owing to difficulties caused by resettlement after service, it was not 
possible for the couple to be married at once, and the engagement 
grew longer as the fiancé's prospects remained uncertain. 

It was then that the abnormal concentration of affection set up 
by the girl's need for emotional satisfaction began once more to 
operate against he? chances of happiness. Again the curse of the 
lonely and unsatisfied childhood began to work. 

Her natural affectional outlets having been dammed for so long, 
she centred upon her fiancé an adoration so exclusive and demand- 
ing as to be positively terrifying. All the concentration of which she 
was capable went into expectation of the marriage-day, while its 
postponement shook her with fear of losing the love she had so lately 
gained. 

The fiancé, a stolid and unimaginative man, but sincerely 
anxious to provide well for his wife, at first suggested postponement 
in order to establish his position in life. Meanwhile, of course, so fast 
as her passionate devotion and hunger had grown, it seemed that his 
love had waned. A mature, experienced and balanced woman will 
know how to handle such a situation, being sure and controlled in 
herself—but not the girl who has remained emotionally the dis- 
appointed and thwarted child. 

The end of the story is still to come, for it has not yet been played 
out—but I am informed that at the moment, against all efforts to 
avert it, the probability would seem to be that at the end of the long 
chain of cause and effect whose beginning lay in the girl’s mother’s 
mind, the unwanted child will become the embittered and frustrated 
woman. 


(b) The case of H. Y. was interesting in that at first sight it upset 
all ‘sentimental’ theories as to the reasons which may cause a young 
girl to take up the life of a prostitute. ‘Sentimental’ is used here in the 
sense in which it iso often used by those who, because they will not 
take the trouble to enquire into the reasons for things, find their 
escape from any mental exertion in such well-worn phrases as 
‘original sin’, ‘always has been and always will be’, etc. 

No effect is without its cause, certainly. But in most cases con- 
nected with human behaviour the cause is complex, hidden and 
manifold. The phenomena of the human heart and brain cannot be 
explained by rule of thumb. Y 

This young girl was of a cheerful, almost innocent nature, 
childish, and it seemed when she contracted a venereal disease quite 
incapable of even in this distress realizing either the nature of the 
affliction she had brought upon herself or the general view of the 

been leading. 


life she had 1 r 
‘There was something engaging about her youth and high spirits, 
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together with that particularly individual matter-of-fact acceptance 
of her way of life, which gained the special notice of a doctor con- 
nected with the case and seemed to make its history well worth 
studying. : gn 

Here was a young girl, hardly out of her teens, ignorant in t S 
sense of being not educated, yet with a certain naive charm = 
confidence very different from the brazen assurance usually expecte 
in girls of her class. f j 

She said, quite cheerfully, that she did not expect ever to changni 
her way of life. If it had risks—well, so had most things. She ha 
been a fool, but would take care not to be ‘caught’ again. She Saw 
no reason to give up living as she had done. What else was it pro- 
posed she should do? A girl had to live. She was not qualified for any 
but domestic, shop or factory work of the most routine kind. Why 
should she tie herself down to hard work for regular hours when she 
could enjoy life and freedom on the strength of presents from her 
‘gentlemen’? (It must have been amusing and rather pitiful to hear 
this word of the last century on the lips of this child—but the reason 
even for that was discovered later.) il 

No abstract argument apparently meant anything to her at a it 
Indeed, having no ground of common morality to start from, 1t 
must have been remarkably difficult to find any rational argument — 
apart from ‘reality dangers’ she was quite aware of and xeady to 
face—that would weigh with her. 

From her point of view, she did her job. The service she gave was 
wanted, or there would be no demand. And she was paid for it. It 
was therefore her affair, and she harmed no-one. That she might 
harm herself in other than strictly practical ways it was impossible to 
show her. Even on the practical issue her outlook was summed up 1n. 
the casual philosophy, ‘tomorrow we die 

attempt was made t 
amorality. It appeared that the girl was the da 


» possibly: because she felt that this late 


household. She had largely 
ignored the child, though without actual neglect, T the 
eee hand, had spoiled her from the b $ ps cher, on 


eginning, probably in an 
attempt to make up to her for her mother's indi. RN d 


bservation of her parents’ 
couple whose servants they 


mind an aversion to th 
= ; à e whole 
institution. In fact, it was specially noted that after the cheerful 


casual way in which the girl had been Speaking. th, i 
which she brought out the ancient phrase that Ai mer E 
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were a kind of prostitute was so bitter and pointed as to show that 
here was probably the key to the whole situation. 

That, and an atavistic jealousy of the mother's relationship to the 
father, had caused a psychological trauma which had injured the 
girl’s emotional development to so extreme a degree that from 
an early age she had ceased to be capable of ‘growing up’ to an adult 
view of sex relationships and marriage. 

_ A number of small incidents remembered from childhood, the 
significance of which she herself, of course, did not realize, con- 
firmed this theory. She had grown up despising the sickly, tyrannical 
and spoiled titled woman who ruled the household and kept her 
own husband always restless with her whims. She had also resented 
every sign of affection between her father and mother, rationalizing 


' this as a matter of justice by saying that her mother had never cared 


for her father as he deserved but had merely used him as her last 
chance to be a married woman. 

In such a case as this there is, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, unhappily little that can be done, though much may be 
attempted. A person is not likely to give up a way of life which is 
totally adjusted to their peculiar needs. 

Indeed, it may be said that the only happiness lies in being 
perfectly adjusted in heart, mind and body to the life we are leading. 
All of us seek, often blindly and unconsciously, exactly that, and 
happy are those who find it. $ 

Because of the injury done to this girl's emotional self at an early 
age, it had become an imperative need with her that she should, in 
her body because she knew no other value, punish sex and marriage 
by making them a mockery. Her light-hearted dismissal of future 
consequences might spring from the unconscious desire of punish- 
ment for two heavy guilts: too-great love for her father, and the 
guilt of her way of life which, although she would not consciously 
admit it, could possibly exist was nonetheless a strong motive in a 
young woman whose early training had been strictly conventional. 

All her reasoning was a mere later-explanation to justify these 


impulses in herself. 


(IV) Wanted by Both Parents, Later Unwanted 


(a) Brought ,before the juvenile court as beyond control, Peter 
W., a boy of thirteen, was described as one of the most difficult cases 
that had engaged its attention. 

His school record showed that he was above normal intelligence, 
having a kind of fitful brilliance which varied according to his mood 
and whether or not he liked a particular subject, or the teacher who 
taught it. It had been expected that he would win a scholarship, and 
at an unusually early age he had been given special coaching in the 
hope that he would make an especially brilliant pass. It is very 
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probable that at this period he was overworked and ‘forced’, as 
promising children even today often are. At the same time, there was 
trouble at home. 

The boy's father had business connections which very often made 
it necessary for him to travel about the country. The mother made 
the discovery that her husband had been keeping another home ina 
northern town. d 

Although perhaps in such a case one has no right te judge 
without completer knowledge, the wife's later conduc* would make 
it seem possible that she had herself helped to bring this about by 
her attitude in marriage. However, the discovery béing made, she 
made a series of violent scenes in which the boy was involved, ang 
began at once to teach him to hate his father, who was a *wicke 


man’, and ‘didn’t love Mummy and Peter’. Then she rushed back ` 


to her parents’ home, taking the boy with her. T 

The grandparents were elderly retired people, with a sma 
house, not really big enough to accommodate two more. Further; 
they did not really want to have the bother of a child about them, 
and not having had a son themselves were probably not prepared fon 
the inevitable noise and ‘nuisance’ of the presence of a high-spirite 
small boy. The mother probably did nothing to make things any 
better for him, being so taken up with the tragedy of her ‘ruined life 
that her selfishness left little energy to spare for him. a ) 

The first indication of trouble came from the school where Peter 
had been newly entered. He was developing into a bully, giving 
constant trouble, and neglecting his work for truancy. Complaints 
from neighbours followed, regarding both bullying and damage to 
property. 

The boy became so wild that even his father was called in. He 
was anxious to have the boy, but this the mother would not hear of- 
Although too self-centred to give him regular attention and affection, 
she was not.going to let his father have him—he had been ‘bad, 
influence’ enough already, and so on. After an interview at which 
the boy in coarse language learned from his n 
threw up at his father the facts he had learn i 


Among the various contributory Causes, it was f, ihe 
boy had himself become convinced, through Reena 
mother say so, that there was ‘bad blood’ in him, strom his m and 
that it would be certain Me s : > 

In the hands of unusually wise an understanding foste. 
following a spell of institutional life which di 8 loster-parents, 


^ d him no "i 
now well on the way to fulfil some of his origina] pro Sd E Aah 
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the task has been long and difficult for everyone connected with him 
and, perhaps not least, himself. 

Very gradually it has been possible to re-establish solid ground 
beneath his feet by strengthening once more in his life the dual 
principle „pf Law and Love, completely overturned for him in 
the break-up of his parents' marriage. 

There could be no more tragic illustration of the evil which can 
result when a child which has previously been the ‘wanted’ centre 
of a stable home suddenly finds from one cause or another that to all 
appearance he is wanted by no-one. 

In this casé there was the added aggravation of finding that the 
father who had been the mainstay of authority and order had be- 
come a kind of criminal—and in the very sphere of sexual activity 
to which, at that age, the boy’s attitude would be at once enquiring 


and probably ashamed. 


. (b) A rather similar case was that of Marian M., though the 
circumstances were very different, and the original damage was 
caused partly in the imagination of a hypersensitive child, partly by 
a thoughtlessness on the part of otherwise excellent parents. 

1 The little girl was precocious, had done consistently well at 

school, and was used to being the centre of attention from admiring 
relatives? Although her parents had wanted a son, they had recon- 
ciled themselves to a daughter, and had grown increasingly proud of 
her as she grew older. : 

The mother had been told after that first confinement that it was 
extremely unlikely that she would bear another child, and that if she 
did it would only be with difficulty and danger. The parents therefore _ 
decided to be satisfied with what they had, and for some years the 
home was a very happy one. E 

'The mother, however, had never quite given up hope of having 
a son, and without telling her husband her resolution determined to 
try again while she, was still fairly young. When she tóld him that 
she was pregnant, the husband was very pleased, though also very 
worried for her safety. Great care was taken, and the wife survived 
the ordeal, triumphant in haviag at last obtained their wish. 

So strongly had both husband and wife been concentrated on 
the coming child, and so deeply were their affections centred in the 
son when born, that they did not realize what was going on in little 
Marian's mind. ^ d 

The girl, through constant companionship with adults, was 
intellectually older than her years, while the indulgence and admira- 
don tonmbichystenwas. accustomed ad tended rather to keep 
emotional development in the ‘baby’ stage. As a result, the sudden 
switching of interest from herself to the new baby gave Marian a 


f desolation and neglect. 
orm the family lived just outside a country town, she had few child 
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companions. The adults seemed no longer to notice her. There was 

only one thing to do—engage their attention by whatever means 
might be handy. 

When the baby was six months old, Marian began to have 

- nightmares, waking the house with her screaming—in contrast to 

the baby, who was always ‘so good’. Later she began sleep-walking, 


and was once found by the baby’s cot in the nursery, standing as if 


looking down at him. 


At about the same time she began to be detected in systematic 
lying. Some of her lies arose merely from fantasy, and were not taken 
seriously by her parents; but they took a different view about 
untruthsregarding matters of fact. It did not, however, seem to matter 
to Marian that her lies must be found out—she must go on telling 
them, and insisting on their truth in the face of all evidence to the 
contrary. 

General unruliness followed, and it was felt that things had gone 
far enough when she was discovered bouncing the baby about in his 
pram so violently that he might easily have been caused injury. 
This incident, however, gave some clue to the situation, and advice 
was sought by the parents on the best way to handle a child that was 
rapidly becoming unmanageable. 

By scrupulous attention to Marian’s now abnormal need of 
affection, it was felt that much of the harm done in the fast year 
might be mitigated. At the same time, under watchful supervision; 
she was to be given, as it were, a share in the baby, and made to feel 
something of unity with the family as a whole. 

It was explained to the parents that the sudden loss of the lime- 
light—so. unconsciously effected on their part—had resulted u 
Marian being, psychologically speaking, in the position of a ‘wanted 
child which has suddenly become ‘unwanted’. As the matter was 
being taken in hand in time, it would þe necessary only to make 
plain—to he7 feelings, not her mind—that not only was she loved in 


the same degree as formerly, but that in the little brother was a new 
object and a new source of love. : 

As will be imagined, to amend the situation needed on the part 
of the parents a great deal of patienceand care at first, but gradually 
Marian's nervous crises cease > and she began to take s a very 
ud air of responsibility to the once unconsciously hated new 

aby. 


CHAPTER IX 


Community and Law 


Wr hare examined in detail the personal side of the problem of the 
unwanted’ child, bath as it affects the parents and the child itself. 
It should be well worth while to try to work out a general scheme 
of the atmosphere and conditions in which it would be desirable 
that a child should be reared, but before attempting this we should 
first consider two points to which as yet we have only referred in 
passing. 
_ It may be useful, first, to take a look at the whole question of 
birth and population—the very foundation of the human society in 
which we live; and, secondly, to discuss the possibility of reducing 
the number of totally ‘unwanted’ children—by education, by 
improving economic conditions to facilitate earlier marriages for 
which that education will have prepared the partners, or in a last 
resort where nothing can be done to ameliorate the circumstances by 
wider interpretation of the grounds for legal abortion. 


Race Swjcide 
Many are the prophets of woe who today foretell the extinction 


of the white races because of their declining birthrate. 

As we have already noted, itis happily a fact that many unwanted 
pregnancies result in children who are welcomed on arrival. The 
mother who. complains at the first signs of pregnancy, and even 
dreads the actual ordeal of labour, very often experiences an uprush 
of affection for the child when born. 

Paradoxically, this is not always quite such a good thing as it 
sounds. If, as was particularly the case with the last generation, the 
dread of pregnancy,and prolonged labour were the results of psycho- 


logical unfitness or unripeness for marriage and motherhood— 


chiefly because of training into an excessive guilt-feeling concerning 
sexual relationships—the mother's tendency will be to compensate 
for her unsatisfactory marriage relationship by overwhelming love 
for the child after its birth, which will carry on the vicious spiral of 
maladjustment into the new life. 

However, there is a high proportion of mothers who, while admit- 
ting that they have more children than they had bargained for, will 
end by saying, “But I wouldn’t be without one of them now.” 

To the population fanatics, this maternal love would be justifi- 
cation for zemoving from women all means of preventing con= 
ception—so far as that 1s possible—quite regardless of the very many 
cases in which it would be in the best interests of mother, child and 
society that an *unwanted' child should not be born. 
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At best they do not know what they want (except to let Nature, - 


whose measures may often seem savage and wasteful, ‘take its 

course"), and at worst they frankly admit to a desire to sec large 

populations, irrespective of quality or of the fate of the human 
_ beings there comprised. a 

We have to make up our minds what it is we want: whether to 
breed indiscriminately (generally from the worst elements in the 
nation, from the eugenic point of view, and from the classes which 
can least afford good upbringing for their children); or whether to 
make it possible, through family allowances or similar means, for 
economically handicapped but eugenically sound stocks to breed, 
while (as a necessary expedient in present conditions) making 1t 
possible for families to be limited meanwhile to such size that every 
child shall have the best opportunities for its development: 

The advocates of abolition of birth-control usually sound the 
alarm by attempting to prove that unless a rising birthrate is main- 
tained a catastrophic decline in population is bound to follow. In 
fact that is not so. A theoretic unrestricted increase with no sterility 
would result in the rise by geometric progression of population 
figures to astronomical heights, but the converse is not true. 

There have in the past been held a number of now-exploded 
theories regarding population statistics, but, as Dr. Marie Stopes has 
pointed out, a decrease in percentage reproduction does wot mean 
that a people has begun to rush downhill to extinction. 


Presenting the case in its simplest form: the birth of a first child. 


to a couple on a desert island would mean a 50 per cent increase 1D 
population, while the birth of a second would mean only a 33 
increase, and so on. Yet the *population' would be steadily rising 
and might in a couple of years have increased, in total, by 10° 
per cent, 

It is now generally agreed that the true measure of population 
trends lies in what are known as the ‘reproduction rates', elaborate 
by Dr. R. R. Kuczynski, Dr. Enid Charles, and other demographers. 
Generally speaking, if a population is to maintain itself, itis necessary 
on average that every living woman shall be replaced by a girl-child 
surviving through child-bearing age. + 

An increase in the contemporary number of marriages is nO 
guarantee that decline in population will be arrested. The genera- 
"tions which during the next ten years will enter she atime eable 
age and begin to produce children are among the smallest o record 
for many years—and it is on them that the immediate fut i four 
population Eua depen. m eir 

The fact has already been published in the pra. 
of available workers has entered upon a steep decline Ue 
fact foretold by students of population trends, being the lo teal 1 
of the falling birthrate between the two wars. citu 


It is a warning of what can happen, but it certainly does not 


This was in | 
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‘developing normal emotional growth (wh 
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mean that our people has b a i 
ers anou PEN as begun an uncontrollable and accelerating 
di But if the number of available workers has declined, then obviously 
1 S number of available parents has declined also, since the ages of 
abour and of reproduction are roughly coincident. e 
However high the nuptiality rate today, its effects will not be 


rob until its children are themselves at the age of reproduction. 
rom this it may be concluded that the decisive factor in maintain- 
he number of children 


ing the populations of the West will be rather t 
of each union than the actual number of marriages. 2 

* Sex education and birth-control methods can, with care and 
orethought, be made to play their part in reaching the stabilization 
of population which should, at any rate for the time being, be our 


aim. 
Sex education, by removing obsessions with guilt and fear and 
which today is the exception 


the inhibitions against parent- 


rather than the rule), will remove 
seeking’ are symptoms 


hood of which ‘selfishness’ and 'pleasure- 
rather than causes. : 

. The part of birth-control will then be to ‘space’ children accord- 
ing to the capacity of the woman for child-bearing, and the improv- 
ing economic situation of the family. 


Reproduction 


. Another factor which has helped to disturb any natural balance 
in population has arisen from increasing industrialization, particu- 


larly in this country. 
Although measures are now being taken, both through Govern- 
ment and private enterprise, to assist the more even distribution of 
the community will for some 


production throughout the country, 

time to come continue to suffer from the effects of the increasing 

tendency before the war for industry to be centred in the great 

cities, z 
Large areas of the 

known as the ‘depressed 


country—especially those which became 
> or ‘special’ areas—which had once been 


centres of employment, fell into dereliction. Meanwhile the cities 


grew. 
But the ‘sex ratio'—that is to say, the number of women in pro- 
portion to the number of men—is found in cities to be constantly 


high. 

ace why this should be, but one may 
At the heavier work of agricultural areas and the 
oung unskilled female labour has 


on of country-born girls. 
At the'same time, of course, this tendency was aggravated in the 
: depressed areas by the need for young women to 
H 
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~ migrate in search of work because the men they might have married 
in smaller derelict centres would have been unable to support them. 
Such segregation of the sexes may well have had the result of 
condemning large numbers of women either to celibacy or to 
irregular unions with men already married—with, no dovbt, birth- 
control precautions which otherwise might not have been used. 


Employment of Women as a Factor in Reproduction — 


It is a very remarkable fact that, despite all that has been said 
and written of women's emancipation, there has been no significant 
rise in the percentage of women in employment during the last eighty 
years. 

What has happened, of course, is that owing to the greatly 
expanding population of the last century, a much greater number of 
women have been employed. With new opportunities of education, 
training and freedom of movement they have also extended the 
scope of their employment, and gained admission to trades and pro- 
fessions formerly closed to them. 

"There is, however, great significance in the fact that generally 
speaking the proportion of women employed is little higher today 
than in the past, since it makes hay of ‘Back to the home’ slogans of 
purely reactionary character. It would seem that the percentage of 
women requiring, either from need or from preference, to earn their 
own living—whether as servants and. governesses, or as clerks and 
mechanics—is fairly constant. 

There remains one outstanding difference between conditions 
now and towards the end of the last century : according to statistics 
given by D. V. Glass in Political Arithmetic (George Allen and 
Unwin), the only significant rise in the percentage of women in 
employment has been in the age-group 20-25. 

"This, I fecl, is important in that it shows the growing tendency 
of young women to delay marriage, either becaue they prefer their 
economic independence or because they wish to work and save 
before entering upon family life—a point of view which must have 
been strongly confirmed by the uncertainties of the immediate past 
before the war, when many men could not feel secure in their 
employment. 

It has its repercussions, however, upon the 
reducing the number of years during which the wo: 
for child-bearing. If contraceptive methods are u 
years of Mhe mariage to delay Peet yet 
surprising that the average family remains be 
ear for maintenance of stable population, y th e number 

So, once more, we must come to the conclusi 
able, by providing economic security and se 
early marriage ‘safe’ both economically and 


social order by 
man is available 
sd in the early 
further, it is not 


on that it is desir- 


X education, to make 
emotionally, 
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Then, when a wise choice of partner has been made, and there 
are no undue worries about the future, the use of contraceptive 
technique will be seen in its right proportion—and by removing 
dread of the ‘unwanted’ pregnancy will encourage the raising of 
well-spaced and well-planned families. 


S ; 
The Pattern as Varjed by War 


At the time that this is written there is little information avail- 
able for England and Wales regarding demographic trends during 
the war, bute the Report of the Registrar-General for Scotland 
(1939-43) gives interesting indications of what may well have been 
happening throughout the country. 4 

As might have been expected, there has been an increase in 
marriages, especially in the lower age-groups, while the number of 
pre-nuptial conceptions fell by 50 per cent. 

Here it is interesting to note that while bad conditions discourage 
marriage and birth, real chaos and the threat of death may have the 
temporary effect of causing young people to throw calculation over- ` 
board because the thing has grown to proportions beyond the power 
of their imagination. 

I do not think it is an unfair conclusion to reach to suppose that 
the reason for the decline in pre-nuptial pregnancy was neither 
increased knowledge of birth-control methods nor greater chastity. 

It would seem rather to lie in the fact that earlier marriage 
rendered unnecessary the pre-nuptial incontinence which is the 
perfectly natural result of too-long delay in marriage. 

The population fanatics should hail such a trend with delight, 
but there seem to me to be certain grounds for misgiving. Earlier 
marriage is desirable, for several reasons, including avoidance of the 
‘reality dangers’ of incontinence among young. unmarried people, 
and the desirability to found thriving young families. But early 
marriage undertaken without the emotional balance necessary to 
make a good choice will be fatal, not only to the partners but to the 
children, when the almost inevitable break-up occurs. 

„So we come to our second point, the need to prevent the birth of 
children into the condition of *unwantedness which may cause 
them to grow up emotional cripples and pass on their disability yet 


. further—into the lives of their own children-to-be. 


The Dilemma of Today 


We are in fagt up against the situation that our i 
education 2 development have lagged behind both eee 
education and sexual FTIDEness. 

It is desirable, if the population is to be maintained, that women 
should not lose in celibacy or in unproductive relationships too much 


e 
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of the child-bearing period. It is also of first importance that me 
attitude towards the functions of marriage and motherhood shia! 
not have suffered by emotional trauma or bad teaching in child- 
hood. r 

-If young people enter upon marriage without being emononaly 
balanced and informed, it is only too likely that their unions will be 
short-lived. The economic and emotional difficulties of separation, 


divorce and possibly irregular unions will follow, with consequent . 


Tepercussions on the emotional balance of the children—so that 
‘to the third and fourth generation’ the pattern will repeat 
itself. s 

Some readers may ask why it should be lightly assumed that 
separation and divorce will follow the hasty marriage, and of course 
there is no iron law that it should be so. Between two truly ‘adult 
persons, such a match.may be very successful. But remember that 
even separation and divorce are not always the worst consequences 
that may follow, or the things most to be feared. : 

It has been argued that a few generations back people married 
much younger than they do today, and divorce was rare. This is the 
viewpoint of many who deplore the ‘wickedness’ of these times, wr 
the many thousands of divorces which go through yearly. They an 
their parents, they say, lived regular stable family lives—why 
cannot young people today do the same? zu 

Yet anyone who works or moves among these same modern 
young people knows that they are no more lacking than their elders 


in goodwill and idealism. Indeed, frequently it is the very purity of 


their idealism which makes them refuse to accept compromises and 
continue in pursuit of a ‘perfectionism’ they are doomed never to 
find. While they are doubtless not without fault, it would seem that 
the root of their errors lies deep in early training and the homes from 
which they have grown. 


For it seems to me, though of course I am open to error, that the 


test of the real happiness and usefulness of the stable marriages of 


the last generations lies in their ultimate result. If the children of those 
marriages have grown up so emotionally unbalanced that they 
cannot make a success of their own relationships, the fault cannot 


lie entirely in the children or in any vague abstract vision of the 
“modern world’. 


There must have been, in some of 
marriages which it would not have been ‘ 
failures, some very real seed of decay. The unadmitted maladjust- 
ment and failure, even more potent because their admission was 
repressed, are having their result now. 

The parents have eaten the grapes, and the children’s teeth zuo COED 

Our fathers and grandfathers, if their blood was naturally a 
had their ‘affairs’ outside the home, and society conceded mained he 
to do so as long as it had not to make open admission of the fact or 


those outwardly perfect 
done? to have admitted as 


————— 
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a denied and warped sexual urge became the mainspring of repres- 
sive patriarchal authority. Many of our mothers and grandmothers 
centred upon their children the power of love within them, the 
sexual expression of which they had been taught to regard as 
impropenor disgusting. 

Everything on the surface may have looked very well. Even the 


- people concerned may have had no inkling of the violence they were 


doing’ to their strongest and most natural impulses. But the sixth 
sense of the ehild detected and was impressed by it. 

It is not, surely, unreasonable to trace from this the emotional 
disturbances of modern men and women, and their inability to 
reach balance and harmony in their own lives. 

We have thrown off in some degree the blanket of hypocrisy, but 
it reveals a nakedness of which we are ashamed. Our best course for 
our children will be not to huddle the blanket back upon them but 
to enable them to come to terms with natural facts. 

Thus, being saved at the outset the long struggle for equilibrium 
which has taken many of us most of our lives, it should be possible 
for them to go further, do more and be happier. 

In Back to Methuselah, written after the First World War but 
word for word applicable to the present day and the more recent 
conflist, Shaw put forward the theory that man’s power over nature 
and economic development have far outstripped his capacity to 
govern his own affairs. Exactly parallel is this other, more personal, 
dilemma: to bring the age of sexual ripeness and the age of emo- 
tional ripeness closer together. 

If we can do that, it may well be possible to prepare the way for a new 
evaluation of marriage and family life, and the training of coming generations 
to fuller appreciation of both the joys and the responsibilities of marital and 
Jamily relationships. 

Making a very wide generalization: to maintain.a population 
at stability, it would be desirable for the average family to consist of 
three children—the mother and father reproducing themselves, 
with one additional child to replace ‘wastage’ through early death, 
or celibacy. 

Putting aside considerations of war and economics—a large 
reservation, certainly, but one not in our power to effect immedi- 
ately—re-education of our young people and their children in all 
ae affecting sex and family life should help to make this 

ossible. 

Tt is not without significance that at a recent Gene 
of the Presbyterian Church, a report was presented WM 
the Church to reconsider not only its attitude to divorce but also to 
marriage said the family, advocating training for marriage and the 
responsibilities of parenthood. It has recently been reported that tl 
Methodist Church is also proceeding along similar lines, ne 

Jf at the same time leaders of religion of all denominations could 
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, be swayed to adopt a realistic attitude to sex and sex education, it 
might well be possible to equip coming generations as thoroughly 
for personal and family life as for trades and professions—and, I 
may say, how much more necessary and fruitful in social benefit 


such radical training would be. e 


[2 


Facing Facts 


g 


It is tempting to go on to paint a picture of an ideal society of 
men and women moving through life with exquisite tact, forbear- 
ance and understanding of each other’s needs and motives. Utopias 
have fascinated the human mind from time immemorial. 

We must stop short, therefore, for a moment and return do 
the facts of today. The most important for the purpose of our 
present study is that the human material with which we are dealing 
—men and women who have come to maturity without the guidance 
and training we envisage for the future—is very largely already 
spoiled material. à 

When men and women have got their relationships to each other straight, 
they will both desire to have children and be fit to bring them up. Only in 
these conditions will the adverse balance of population decline right itself. 

Meanwhile, should ‘unwanted’ children continue to be, born 
into conditions which are likely finally to make them, in théir turn, 
the parents of yet more ‘unwanted? children, or ofnone at all? » 

I take it that we may accept as proven that the *unwanted 
child enters upon life under the shadow of a strong handicap, which 
from the commencement weights the scales unjustly against its 
chances of harmonious and useful development. 

While parents remain the incomplete beings that most of them 
are today, it is likely that quite a large number of the nation’s 
children will be born to that handicap. f 

The spread of birth-control knowledge has certainly reduced 
this number, but there remain the children whose birth was neither 
planned nor wanted, but whose conception has taken place—owing 


to the emotional ‘childishness’ of the parents—through carelessness, 
error or miscalculation, and is deeplyresented. : 
To what extent would the community be likely to be justified in 
including surgical abortion as an extension of birth-control methods? 
It is not intended to suggest that this could ever be a positive 
good, but rather that there may be circumstances in which it might 
be the lesser of two evils, and that the unpopularity of the subject 
is no good reason for shying away from its discussion, s - 
Jt should mot be necessary Jor any prospective birth to be unwanted. 
except where dangerous physical conditions exist. lisa disbiese to society 
that any mother should be forced by economic circumstances to dread the birth 
of another child. Indirectly, but just as positively, it iş Tn. RUE Pros 
that through defective or deficient upbringing and education any mother should 
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be psychologically unfitted to bear a child, or have made such a mess of her 
personal relationships that the child is likely to be born into circumstances 
which will be inimical to its wholesome development. 

But we must deal with facts as they are today, and those facts 
compel us to consider whether—if neither prospective parent wants 
the childif this fact is likely to prove psychologically injurious to the 
child if it is born and further to have repercussions in presenting 
society with one more handicapped member—consideration should 
be given to the possibility of preventing the birth at an early stage of 
gestation? ? 


The Variety of Social Custom 


It is usually the untravelled and ill-read who cling most closely 
to the conventions in which they were reared and refuse to admit 
the possibility that elsewhere other standards may prevail. : 

Even today it is very common to find people who, if they think 
on the subject at all, assume that the particular set of social laws 
they learned in youth operate, fixed and unvarying, throughout 
humankind and have done so at any rate since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. 

Very little travel and very little reading, however, will suffice to 
showsthat social codes have varied from one age to the next, from 
one country to the next, and from one religion to another, so that 
what is normal to us may be tabu to our ‘neighbour’. 

_ To take just one, fairly well-known example, the practice of 
kissing, so fundamental to Western courtship, 1s utterly abhorrent 
to many Oriental minds, and the sight of such an embrace 
in an American film may shock profoundly the Japanese or 
Indian. 

. Social opinion and social custom differ so widely according to 
time and place that our best course would seem to be to study other 
nations manners with an open mind, and perhaps adopt their 
outlook where we, find it more practical and acceptable than our 
own, rejecting what seems to us undesirable after careful examina- 
tion of their point of view. 

, One does not wish, in touching on the question of induced abor- 
tion, to offend the honest beliefs of anyone, but in return a like for- 
bearance must be claimed from them: that they permit others the 
right to judge according to their lights—and whatever the con- 
clusions arrived at to weigh carefully all aspects of vital social 
problems. : 

It would appear that there is at any rate a case to be argued for 
a more generous and humane application of the law regarding 
abortion, «o permit the early termination under desirable con- 
ditions of such conceptions as seem likely to prove in the long run 
injurious'to the parents, the child and to society itself. 
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Such a case could, of course, only be accepted with the safeguard that 
great care would need to be taken in its application. 

In some other countries, eugenic laws have been introduced 
which are not only far in advance of our own, but also far beyond 
anything British public opinion would sanction. : 

Much constructive thinking has been done—and some of its 
findings have been ratified by law—particularly in the Scandinavian 
countries. In Sweden the law regarding abortion is now so clastic 
that almost any real reason (except extra-marital infidelity) can be 
interpreted as coming within its new provisions. Meanwhile, in 
Denmark, a popular agitation for new standards has found a symbol 
in Dr. Inger Nordentoft, the woman M.P. and schoolmistress who 
is fighting in her own person for the recognition of the ‘right’ of the 
unmarried woman to bear a child. : 

It is interesting to note Dr. Alva Myrdal’s comment on the 


Report on Abortion by the Swedish Population Commission 
(Nation and Family, Kegan Paul) : 


“One flaw . . . remains—the impossibility of fulfilling through 
abortion a birth-control measure that was perfectly planned an 
motivated but that failed in individual cases. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to see how such an exemption could be fitted 
into the laws. It will rather have to be relied on that doctors will 
take such occurrences into consideration and by more‘ lenient 
interpretation of one or the other categories in the abortion laws 
include these individual cases within its domain,” 


Dr. Myrdal goes on to say: 


“Abortion laws have been made more liberal in respect of 
humanitarian and eugenic considerations, but economic an 
social causes for abortions are not recognized. The country could 
hardly as #democracy make the public confession that the advent 
of a child would be such a misfortune that the nation could find 
no other way out than by permitting the destruction of the 
foetus.” 

That is reasonable enough, and one can 
country, so soon as the difficulties which follo 
come, social planning may remove the economic causes for avoiding 
birth. But for some time to come, and with a minority always, there 
will remain the heavy psychological handicaps which mate some 
couples for parenthood and give their children a bad start in life 

Applying our principle of examining the social codes of other 
nations in the light of our own knowledge and customs. it ald 
seem that while we must reject Dr. Nord SEE WO 


bother: : : entofts yj int— 
through prejudice or in moral Judgment, but because of ELIT a 


only hope that in this 
w war have been over- 
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child for a two-parent home—there may be much in Dr. Myrdal's 
plea for a more humane attitude to the possibility of abortion which 
is worthy of our further consideration. 


Abortion in English Law 


Therg is perhaps no great need in England for radical changes 
in law, except wherg a more detailed codification would protect the 
doctor?^who terminates a pregnancy in good faith that to do so is 
necessary, arid in protecting the doctor would protect the patient 
also—in the sense that she would not be driven by her own or her 
doctor's fears at the indefinite character of the law into the hands of 
the illegal abortionist. : 

The text of the Offences Against the Person Act, 186r, is as 
follows : 

“Every woman, being with child, who, with intent to procure 
her own miscarriage, shall unlawfully administer to herself any 
poison or other noxious thing, or shall unlawfully use any 
instrument or other means whatsoever with the like intent, and 
whosoever, with intent to procure the miscarriage of any woman, 
whether she be or be not with child, shall unlawfully administer 
tosher or cause to be taken by her any poison or other noxious 
thing, or shall unlawfully use any instrument or other means 
whatsoever with the like intent, shall be guilty of felony and 
being convicted thereof shall be liable, at the discretion of the 
Court, to be kept in penal servitude for life or for any term not 
less than three years, or to be imprisoned for any term not 
exceeding two years, with or without hard labour, and with or 
without solitary confinement." 


Another section of the same Act extends guilt to 

“whosoever shall unlawfully supply or procure any poison 
or other noxious thing, or any instrument or thing whatsoever, 
knowing that the same is intended to be unlawfully used or 


employed with intent to pi'ocure the miscarriage of any woman. 
whether she be or be not with child.” 5 : i 


Professor Munro Kerr, commenting on this Act in Materna 
Mortality and Morbidity, observed that the inclusion of the word 
‘unlawful’ “has been generally interpreted as indicating that to 
jnduce or procure abortion may be ‘lawful’ under special conditions 
and circumstance, although these have not been defined”, 

"The Infant Life (Preservation) Act, 1929, is a little more definite 
though its interpretation must vary according to the opinion of the 
Bench, guided by precedent: 


N 
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*5.. Any person who, with intent to destroy the life of a 

child capable of being born alive, by any wilful act causes a 
child to die before it has an existence independent of its mother, 
shall be guilty of felony, to wit, of child destruction, and shall be 
liable on conviction thereof on indictment to penal servitude for 
life: Provided that no person shall be found guilty ofan offence 
under this section unless it is proved that the act which caused 
the death of the child was not done in good faith for the purpose 
only of preserving the life of the mother.” » 

lt will be seen, therefore, that where a pregnancy occurs whose con- 
tinuance involves danger of death to the mother, termination is considered to be 
legal. 

But what of injury to physical or mental health? l 

Death is not the only, nor by any means the greatest, evil. A 
woman whose stamina has been undermined by repeated child- 
bearing, or who through some deep-seated psychological conflict 
cannot without real mental danger bear another child, has no less 
claim to relief. 

This claim has come over the last fifty or sixty years to be recog- 
nized—not by a new codification of the law, but by greater leniency 
in its interpretation. English law in theory is rigid, but in practice 
has a flexibility which adjusts itself in equity to circumstances. The 
English genius for compromise is here well justified. 4 

But the practical disadvantage of proceeding by precedent i$ 
that precedents have got to be made—that is to say, to secure a more 
enlightened judgment as to the interpretation of the law the 
occasion for that judgment must arise in à public trial to test whether 
or not in a particular instance the spirit of the law has been infringed. 

Since this involves of necessity that a doctor shall have been 
willing to risk professional status, the livelihood of his family, and 
imprisonment for life, it will be seen to be a method difficult and 
costly in the’extreme. 


Lo re, ie 
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CHAPTER X 
" 
The Law and the Doctor 


On July 18th, 1938,*Mr. Aleck William Bourne, obstetric surgeon and 
gynaecologist of high standing, was charged under Section 58 of the 
Offences Against the Person Act. The girl whose pregnancy Mr. 
Bourne had ferminated, the subject of that charge, had been the 
victim of a terrible assault while still under the age of fifteen. One of 
her attackers had been convicted of rape. 

It was shown in evidence that the doctor who had confirmed the 
girl’s condition wrote to Mr. Bourne to enquire whether he would 
consider undertaking to operate to terminate the pregnancy, 
adding: 


“I gather that everybody connected with the case, the police 
surgeon, the doctor at her work and the school doctor, all feel 
that curettage should be allowed her.” 


e 
a 

The result of the case turned upon the interpretation of existing 
law. Mr. Justice Macnaghten allowed the comment made by 
counsel for the defence that, insofar as the Infant Life Preservation 
Act of 1929 might have been used for guidance, it referred rather to 
cases where the child was'killed during delivery. 

The jury's decision must therefore rest in whether or not the act 
of abortion, the subject of that charge, was or was not ‘unlawful’— 
that is to say, whether it was or was not ‘done in good faith, for the 
purpose only of preserving the life of the mother’. 

TT Upon this point the plea of counsel for the defence was as 
ollows : > 


“His (Mr. Bourne’s) attitude is ‘what I have done is legal 
. and I have not committed any offence at all. What I have 
done is to get the law declared so that there should no longer be 
this controversy among the public and medical profession as to 
what a doctor is allowed to do and what he is not allowed to do.’ ” 


On the further relevant point Mr. Bourne himself, during 
examination by counsel, said: * 
cd 
“J cannot draw a line between danger to life and danger to 
health. If we wait for danger to life, the woman is past assist- 
ance." 
123 
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Mr. Justice Macnaghten, in his address to the jury, said : 


“The question you have got to determine is whether the 
Crown has proved to your satisfaction beyond reasonable doubt 
that the act which Mr. Bourne admittedly did was npt done in 
good faith for the purpose only of preserving the life of the girl. 


_ 1f the Crown has failed to satisfy you of that, Mr. bourne is 


entitled, by the law of this land, to a verdict of acquittal. On the 
> by 3 q 
other hand, if you are satisfied_beyond all real dcubt that Mr. 
TO AR : 
Bourne did not do it in good faith for the purpose only of pre- 
serving the life of the girl, your verdict should be a verdict of 
guilty... - | j 
«My view is that it has always been the law that the Crown 
have got to prove the offence beyond reasonable doubt, and it 
has always been the law that, on a charge of procuring abortion, 
the Crown have got to prove that the act was not done in good 
faith for the purpose of preserving the life of the mother. . . - 
You have heard a great deal of discussion as to the difference 
between danger to life and danger to health. It may be that 
you are ecu fortunate than I am, but I confess that I have felt 
great difficulty in understanding what the discussion really 
meant. Life depends upon health, and it may be that health is 
so gravely impaired that death results, . . . If that is a view which 
itself that is a view whic 
commends itself to you, so that you cannot say that there is this 
division into two separate classes with a dividing line between 
them, then it may be that you will accept the view that Mr. 
Oliver put forward when he invited you to oj 
c h f E D o give to the words 
for the purpose ot preserving the life of the mother’ a wide 
and liberal view of their meaning. I would pref h d 
‘reasonable’ to the words ‘wide and liberal’ Take oe abl 
view of the words for the preservation of the life of cona le 
I do not think that it is contended that those word AUR 
for the preservation of the life of the mother from i s mean merely 
“Here let me diverge for one moment to iu UNS death. ... 
that has been mentioned to you—namely, th upon a matter 
which are held by different people with regar d Us nae views 
Apparently there is a great divergence of aie 1s operation. 
medical profession itself. Some there may b i. even in the 
who hold the view that the fact that the pA or all I know, 
operation to be performed is sufficient aA desires the 
is not the law. The desire of a woman to 4, lon for it. That 
pregnancy is no justification for performing. ced of her 
On the other hand, no doubt, there are people € operation. 
are said to be religious reasons, object to E Who, from what 
erformed at all, in any circumstances, That potion being 
either. On the contrary, a person who holds 7 1s not the law 
ought not to be a doctor practising in that bros 1 opinion 
5 of medicine, 
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for, if a case arose where the life of the woman could be saved 
by performing the operation and the doctor refused to perform it 
because of some religious opinion, and the woman died, he would 
be in grave peril of being brought before this court on a charge 
of manslaughter by negligence. He would have no better defence 
than Would a person who, again for some religious reason, refused 
to call in a doctor to attend his child, where a doctor could have 
been called in ad the life of the child saved. . . . If the doctor 
is of opinjon, on reasonable grounds and with adequate know- 
ledge, that the probable consequence of the continuance of the 
pregnancy» will be to make the woman a physical or mental 
wreck, the jury are quite entitled to take the view that the 
doctor who, in those circumstances, and in that honest belief, 
operates, is operating for the purpose of preserving the life of 
the woman." 


'The verdict returned by the jury was one of *Not Guilty' and 
Mr. Bourne was discharged. 

The guidance given to the jury in this case by Mr. Justice Macnaghten 
clarified issues previously obscure. It has since been possible for doctors in 
consultation to decide to terminate a pregnancy likely to involve great risk to 
mental or physical health in the mother, without grave pressure of the fear 
that thes>themselves are running the risk of criminal proceedings. 

It should not, however, be forgotten that if at any time similar proceedings 
should be taken against another doctor, it will be open to the presiding judge, 
if to him seems good, to express his conception of existing law in less liberal 
terms—for although the probability is that future decisions would be guided 
by the precedent established in the Bourne case, there ts no strict rule that this 
must be so. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that even in cases where the doctor 
may feel it imperative that a pregnancy should be terminated, but 
where there is not necessarily actual danger of death, many members 
of the profession will find themselves urged in two different directions 
by their humanitarian sympathy with the patient and their instinct 
of self-preservation? 

The not unnatural tendency is to ‘play safe’, even at the patient's 
expense. The doctor has so much to lose that his uneasiness at the 
possibility of more stringent interpretations of the law may assume 
the proportions of a complex—the defence mechanism of fear and 
revulsion coming to his aid because he has had to suppress the pleas 
of humanity. 3 

This fear, together with ignorance and prejudice, have denied 
to many women pe relief from pregnancy of which for the sake of 
physical or mental health they had dire need—and for which there was 
provision in law. F 4 à 

An example may illustrate the difficulties which can arise. 

A woman was adjudged by more than one doctor to be unfit, 
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for medical reasons, to continue with her pregnancy. To any reason- 

` able person there would seem to be no possible grounds for the 
woman concerned being denied relief from an ordeal which duly 
qualified members of the medical profession regarded as likely to 
be severely detrimental to her ‘physical or mental health’. Indeed, as 
is made plain in Mr. Justice Macnaghten's summing-up, were such a 
case an emergency one without opportunity to call in-another 
surgeon, a doctor refusing to operate would be likely to put himself 
in reach of the law in yet another sense. , 

However, the doctor of the hospital to which it was proposed 
to admit this woman refused to carry out the simple operation 
necessary to end pregnancy. 

Why? 

There was no conscientious or religious objection involved. 
The doctor ‘didn’t want to get the name of an abortionist. He 
was afraid of what the matron and staff of the hospital might think, 


and no doubt he was vaguely worried lest (especially if any unfore- . 


seen complication should attend the operation) he might be impli- 
cated in an enquiry which might attach doubt to his professional 
standing. " 

It was not the case that the doctor did not think the operation 
necessary in this case. He admitted the strength of the arguments 
for it; but was none the less unwilling to take the necessary peactical 
steps. 

In fact, it should be noted, many doctors 
certify that in their opinion termination of a pre; 
will not perform the operation. =, 

Yet obviously the few doctors with the courage of their con- 
victions—and their diagnosis—cannot be expected to go on shoulder- 
ing responsibilities which others, in the Present state of the law, 
will not assume! 

There is a great deal to be said on 
loss, scorn and misery to which the doct 


; while willing to 
gnancy is necessary, 


Certainly it is the duty of any professional o 
be associated with any act likely man to refuse t 


to reflect rs s 

But where integrity is not in question, and the Be a eae 
of censure, only a cowed and unenlightened self-interest can Gate 
him to hold poen SEP Adel : i 

One might as well refuse to take out an a endi . 
die, as refuse to proceed with the termination op aed me Bares 
other members of the profession are agreed that it is BOE y whe 

It is true that public memory is usually so muddled T: 4 
after an event that a doctor whose name has been Tenens, Ihe 
inquest may find attaching to him the effects of Vague prejudice: 
“Dr. So-and-so? Oh yes, he was in that case where that ue. 
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died, wasn’t he?” But that is just as likely to happen—and sometimes 
does happen to an unfortunate doctor who is proved not to have 
been at fault—in the ordinary course of general practice. 

But that a man should refuse to carry out his job because he 
might be diable to public scorn for no better reason than that he 
has done,his job in the correct conditions and to the best of his 
ability is.a situation which should not be permitted to continue. 

It Would be wel in fact, for doctors generally to realize that 
provided they act ‘in good faith for the purpose only of preserving 
the life of the mother’, and under circumstances in which continued 
pregnancy would involve the mother becoming ‘a physical or mental 
wreck’, they have nothing to fear. 

For further safeguards, a leading article of comment on the 
Bourne case, in The Times of July 20th, 1938, is of interest: 


*Had the surgeon gone beyond that provision," (i.e. the 
exception allowed in law), “had it been his aim however dis- 
interestedly to make the heartrending facts of the case an excuse 
for a breach of the.law and for an appeal to public sympathy 
to secure its alteration, then it would have been a jury's duty to 
convict him and the necessary consequences would have followed. 
Norsin such a hypothetical case, would a surgeon have been 
entitled to any commiseration. The operating theatre is no place 
in which to contend for changes in the law of medicine. They 
must be sought, by those who wish to make them, in the councils 
of the medical profession and from other sources of public 
opinion. ... 

) “The Judge, for his part, was unable to find the ‘clear dividing 
line’ between danger to health and danger to life. Much neces- 
sarily turns upon a doctor's professional discretion and his 
judgment of the chances in such a case. Professional experience 
and integrity are in fact no small part of the protection of the 
law and the pubtic in circumstances for which no statute, however 
elaborately drafted, could make hard and fast provision. If 
further safeguards are required, either for the law or for the 
surgeon himself, a hint thrbwn out by Mr. Justice Macnaghten 
suggests the right way of procuring them: 


~“ No doubt they (the members of the medical pro- 
fession) would act only in consultation with some other 
members of the profession of high standing, so as to form 
the view that the circumstances were such that an oper- 
ation hed to be performed and was legal.’ ? 


Here, then, is guidance for the doctor in his dilemma, 
Insofar” as it 1s surely desirable that the doctor's position 
should be more clearly safeguarded in law, let these matters 
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come more plainly to the forefront of the ‘councils of the medical. 
profession’. 

Meanwhile, with the successful issue of the Bourne case, and 
in view of the unlikelihood (though certainly the possibility remains) 
that in some future action another judge may interpret the law in 
less liberal terms than did Mr. Justice Macnaghten, it does seem that 
the time has come when members of the medical profession may 
feel themselves relieved of some part of the burden of feár, and 
freed to give relief to the woman whose continued pregnancy would 
make of her ‘a physical or mental wreck’. " 

Medical etiquette and custom are strict, and rightly so. Every 
doctor knows that they exist equally for the protection of the patient 
and of himself, and thus far cannot resent or with impunity flout 
them. But an ad hoc extension or improvisation of medical etiquette 
to cover sheer fear of prejudice and misunderstanding is surely a 
cowardly evasion of the further responsibilities of the doctor's 
undertaking—his oath to alleviate suffering and distress. 

There is, moreover—and it will be understood that this whole argument 
ts intended only to apply where the doctor is in good faith and not in collusion 
to connive at a breach of the spirit of the law—no longer any reason why in 
clear cases of risk to physical or mental health the doctor should fear to act 

“upon his considered judgment, made in consultation with colleagues. ,.. * 


In the name of suffering humanit > let such relief be given where it i$ 
needed, 


The Human Material of Community ami-Law 


) : Society as a whole—for under- 
standing and charity are only born in limited human beings through 
experience and gradually widening knowledge. 


en DOW hesitate from vague 


g 3 the limits allowed by law— 
or who have not the time to sit down for a while and think things 


out, in which case those vague fears would disappear—are mis- 


as ; i 

means of disposing of the unwanted pregnancy. to suggest irregular 

It was well said that hard cases make bad laneo be ond 
the law's provisions because In a certain instance there a hake 
extenuating circumstances, while at the same tini; failing to extend 
to another necessitous woman the relief the EM. Bo cen 

rovides, is to pile one act of foolishness upon another, 

'The doctor who in haste and through muddled akin 

surreptitiously recommends a woman in the earliest is S 
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pregnancy to take hot baths, indulge in violent exercise or swallow 
certain medicines, is in fact an abortionist in the sense of aiding « 
and abetting the illegal act. Where such a case could be proven, 
the doctor might well find himself on trial at the Old Bailey. 

It is not the intention to condemn the motive of these doctors, 
though tBe action is stupid and abhorrent. Being in possession of 
the facts of the case, they are usually in the best position to decide 
what would be best to do. But improvised methods of abortion 
can be very, harmful, and it cannot be a good thing that women 
should be driven to use them when—within the limits of existing 
law—pregnancy can be ended by a simple operation which in the 
overwhelming majority of cases should leave no harmful effects 
whatever. 

The risks of terminating a pregnancy within the first ten to twelve 
weeks, if this is done with skill and in the proper circumstances, 
are in fact almost infinitesimal. The tragedy is that through ignorance 
and fear many women are afraid to approach their doctor even 
tentatively in their need, and resort to improvised means or to the 
illegal abortionist. 


A Warning to Mothers—and to Doctors 


Statistics given recently in Parliament show that during the 
years 1939-44 there were 600 convictions for criminal abortion, 
586 of the delinquent practitioners being unqualified persons. 
The figures are seen to rise steadily with almost every year: 67, 53, 
66, 103, 162 and 149. „=> 

It is not to be expected for one moment that this gives an 
adequate picture of the real situation, since in a very great number 
of cases indeed the facts do not come to light, though women the 
subjects of such operations may be left permanently marred. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the following comment, 
taken from the British Medical Association 'Committee's Report 
on Abortion: t: 


“The statistics of deaths from criminal abortion give no true 
indication of the frequenĉy of the practice, since it is certain 
that for every fatality there is a large number of women who 
escape with their lives. In the absence of definite statistical 
evidence, thè committee nevertheless considers that the opinion 
universally held by the medical profession that interference 
with pregnancy for reasons other than medical is widely pre- 
valent among all classes of society must be accepted as truly 
indicative.of the general situation. . . . 

“The dominating cause of post-abortion mortality is sepsis. 
In England and Wales during the years 1930-32 sepsis accounted 
for 72.5 per cent of the abortion deaths. The Reports on maternal 
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mortality in New York and Philadelphia give percentage 
rates of 73.4 and 86.2 respectively." 


Now, a considerable number of cases where a woman has taken matters 
into her own hands, or has gone to an unqualified ‘abortion-monger’ with 
tragic results, might well have been dealt with in the correct conditions 
within existing law—with the consequent avoidance of much énnecessary 
ain and misery—but for the shadow of fear overhangitg the doctor. _ 

In fact, while some medical men have reacted to their experience 
by conniving where they think there is no risk at the use by the 
woman of unauthorized methods, other doctors huve tended to 
take up a harsh defensive attitude making it quite impossible for the 
necessitous woman to approach the subject of termination of preg- 
nancy at all. 

In such cases, the woman turns out not only to have paid her 
fee for consultation and advice, but also to be slung out of the 
consulting-room having been made to feel that she has done some- 
thing wrong in trying to make an approach to the question. 

But a woman who feels that there are definite grounds—whether 
physical or Psychological—why extension to her of relief from 
pregnancy should be considered should never be made to feel 
afraid to put before her doctor the whole facts of her case and her 
condition of mind. Not, in fact, until he is in full possessión of all 
these facts can he reasonably expect to reach a balanced judgment 
upon her case, 

Not only is this humanly desirable—it is socially desirable also. 
Tf a woman could have confidence iti-5er doctor as in a father- 


onsidered judgment. 
on the patient's part. 
rcle goes cruelly on. 


A woman, therefore, who feels that on grou . 
health she is unable to continue with a Pregnancy pa Y physical or mental 


l r 
reasons before her doctor, and be prepared to accept A dd yo ee 
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whether or not tt coincides with her own wishes. Never, in any circumstances, 
should she endeavour to seek relief by any other means, because the consequences* 
which might follow are likely to be out of all proportion even to the evils she 
may fear will follow continued pregnancy. 

The doctor, for his part, should hear her case, make careful 
examinafion, obtain corroborative evidence from husband or 
relative?, and come to his decision in consultation with colleagues— 
and yo doctor whe honestly says, “I think that on medical grounds 
this pregnancy should be terminated," can come to any harm, there 
being no question of collusion to evade the law. 

LJ 


Doctor and Patient 


The function of the ante-natal clinic is to help women from 
the beginning of pregnancy, with the object of discovering in time 
and if possible rectifying any obstacle to healthy and successful 
delivery which may exist in individual cases. 

The fact that many people go about the world in ignorance 
—through neglect or fear—of the fact that their state of health 
is dangerous is common knowledge. Sometimes it is not until 
their ‘life’ is refused by an insurance company that they become 
aware that something is drastically wrong. 

It ?s therefore only common sense that every woman, instead 
of lightly assuming that she needs no medical attention until late 
in pregnancy, should at the earliest moment consult her doctor 
to assure herself that there is not likely to be any impediment to 
healthy motherhood in b==particular case. 

In any event, no harm can be done. The knowledge that all is 
well with her will give the prospective mother calm and a sense of 
security, whilé discovery in the early stages of some unsuspected 
difficulty will make it possible for it to be remedied in good time. 

Hundreds of women, however, are bringing children into the 
world who, with proper examination, would be found to be 
medically unfitted, with likely aggravation of their condition through 
excessive drudgery and worry following another birth. It is of no 
ultimate benefit to the community for one more child to be born 
into an already overburdened home, if the result is to be the break- 
down and later premature death of the real worker in the home. 
Here we must face economic facts, not as we wish them to be, but 
as they are. 

No State could incorporate into its law a provision for abortion 
for economic reasons, because to do so would be to admit the failure 
of its own admjnistration—or even, in practice, to relieve that 
administration of the chief of its responsibilities: provision of a 
good life for its people. 

But it may well be necessary for the doctor, in expressing an opinion on the 
fitness ofa mother to continue with a new pregnancy, to take into consideration 
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her background and circumstances —because they may be potent factors in her 
-“ present and likely future condition of physical and mental health. m 

It is one thing to suggest to a wealthy woman whose condition 
gives some cause for anxiety but who can have the best atten ue 
over a period of time, together with rest of body and peace o 
mind, that she should continue with her pregnancy. Tt is quite 
another thing to say the same to a mother in similar case but who, 
the doctor knows perfectly well, must be up aad about her daily 
drudgery immediately before and after delivery. ] 

There is a tremendous group of working-class women, already 
mothers of four, five and more children, who walk—o: rather craw. 
—into hospital with a new pregnancy, completely unfit to bring 
another child into the world, even although there may be no specific 
organic disease, IT 

Agreed that economic grounds are no reason for discontinuing 
pregnancy where questions of actual disease do not arise, still when 
economic and social factors are likely to cause repercussions SO 
radical that mental and physical health will be undermined, the 
doctor who refuses to take them into consideration is definitely being 
inhumane. More than that, he is being stupid and short-sighted, 
for he has to assess not only the condition of health of the woman 
at the moment—in itself an elusive quantity—but her likely conde 
after passing through an ordeal and taking up a burdex likely 
to be too much for her. 1 | 

Above all, these are the women who if not given reasonable i 
consideration by the doctor and feeling full confidence to accep 
his advice will resort to improvised mez»s,to ‘get rid of’ the pres- 
nancy with the help of the local ‘wise woman’ or amateur abortionist- [ 
In countless cases their success leaves the woman permanently j 
injured in health. In many more, their failure results in the birth — | 
of a defective child after unnecessary physical and mental suffering 
on the part of the mother. 1 

There is no one better qualified than the ordinary genera 
practitioner, in touch with all the circumstances, to reach a wise — 
decision in such a case. Excellent as Specialist attention may be in | 
cases of specific disease, there is a disadvantage in the increasing i 

t 
| 


tendency of the medical profession to Over-specialization. 

The specialist is trained to see things through his own ‘magnifying 
glass’, looking with intensified care upon his own particular part 
of the picture. It is the general Practitioner—the ordinary over- 
worked local doctor—who sees or should see the thing whole 

If such a doctor receives and hears, with tact and understand- 
ing, the expectant mother who fears a Pregnancy, his influence for 
good is oroade boh AE cet 

The mother, assured by him ‘at it Is in her 9 
on both physical and psychological grounds to EE aani 
pregnancy, will go away contented and relieved, He i, in a position 


——— 
ha 


| 
| 
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also, where the mother may suggest that pregnancy should not 


continue, to reach the ultimate motives in a way beyond the power * 


of someone who lacks intimate knowledge of all the circumstances. 
Where an aggravated condition of mental unbalance might seem 
at first to justify termination of pregnancy, he will be able to discover 
whether in fact it is only hysterical—caused through temporary 
‘social’ reasons for attempting to avoid motherhood. 

Of course, if the general practitioner does not feel himself 
competent to deal with psychological factors, he will refer the 
patient to a psychiatric specialist, but he himself holds the key 
position, and nothing should be done in these matters except on 
his recommendation. 

There is no excuse—as The Times comment on the Bourne 
case so intelligently makes clear—for anyone to break the law in 
order to try to change it. The law should be changed, where needed, 
in the ordinary democratic way, and any such need must first of all 
have been brought home to the people by reasonable argument. 

But within the law as it stands at present much unnecessary suffering 
may be prevented. The existence of the family doctor with his special knowledge 
of each case is society’s safeguard against any abuse of its provisions. 


The Responsibility of Decision 


In cases where the obstacle to healthy delivery seems to be 
psychological, the doctor has very carefully to weigh all the factors 
for and against continuance to full term, There is always the 
possibility that ‘cure’ ny be worse than the ‘disease’, if the later 
reactions of thwarted maternal instinct and deep guilt feclings cause 
even more injury than the difficulties which would have been caused 
by the birth. 

Tt is possible, especially in this early stage of practical psycho- 
logical knowledge, for an error of judgment to oceur, and cases 
have been known, in which extremely unbalanced women whose 
pregnancies were terminated on the ground of danger to mental 
health have subsequently become insane. 

This result might have oecurred, of course, in any case, and it 
cannot objectively be considered desirable for a child to be born 
into such conditions. These facts, however, must be borne in mind by 
the doctor in reaching his decision. 

More than that, they should be explained to the woman seeking termina- 
tion of pregnancy. — 

Where such relief is sought for the real (though hidden) reason 

regnancyeis temporarily inconvenient, the woma 
me AA driven—by the ‘selfish husband’, for sistance 
such a state of mind that one would be justified in fearing for her 
future savity- But that does not mean that if termination is carried 
out she will not suffer severe after-effects if in fact her unconscious 
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(or suppressed conscious) desire to bear the child was, all the time, 
“immensely strong. 

In such cases the woman should be made to understand the 
unsuspected risks she may be running, and on careful consideration 
she herself will probably withdraw her original request. 

Even in cases where a woman has in front of her all the ordeal 
of the unmarried mother, she may be brought to see that in her 
particular case the psychological trauma follwing termiration 
may well make her future worse than her present state by adding 
to the strain already undergone a further intolerable conflict and 
conviction of guilt. : » 

A woman whose grounds for termination are not sufficient 
may, if in a frantic state, become obsessed with the desire of relief 
through the very fact of opposition. Where she has reason to feel 
that the doctor’s refusal is activated mainly by motives of personal 
uneasiness, this reaction on her part is not quite unreasonable. But 
faced by a doctor who is sympathetic, understanding, utterly 
without condemnation even by implication, and fortified by 
reasoned arguments of the new dangers whose very existence she 
had not suspected, such a woman will be far more easily accessible 
to persuasion that to bear her child will be the best course. T 

A number of doctors who in the past would have feared that the rejacted 
mother-to-be had left their consulting-rooms only for that of the ériminal 
abortionist have told me how satisfying it is in such circumstances to send the 
prospective mother away fortified with sympathetic and understanding counsel, 


and practical help in assisting her (where necessary in present conditions) t0 
bear her child unknown to the rest of her worldz- 


The ‘Total’ Doctor 


Now it will be seen that to arrive at wise decisions in cases such 


poe pee duc Seen eee MOERS greater widening of the 
medical curriculum, overburdened though it may alread RM 

A. doctor's training is given in terms which tend H lead him 
to regard human beings as so much material ip fact. as bodies: 
But the human being is very much more than justas S 

There is nothing in the training of dic cdm y- dos 
concerning sex—that tremendous factor in heal us t it o 
life—or, indeed, about psychology generally, y an appy 

Non-specialist practitioners are very often. - 
psychologists, and also very humane and understa oe pru 
that is in spite of their training, not because of HQ vee tt 
of many years of practical experience. resu 


There are,also very many other general Practitioners who, 


p" — 


+ 
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especially in modern conditions of rush and overwork, do not amend 
by practical study the deficiencies of their training. These are the e 
doctors who have no time or patience to spare for the outpourings 
of the mother-to-be on the verge of breakdown, and who snap out 
some would-be ‘bracing’ retort which sends her straight out of the 
consulting-room into the hands of the illegal abortionist. 

Others, again, of the ‘old-fashioned’ school, simply pooh-pooh 
the existence of psychological factors at all, or apply their own 
narrow coneepts of ‘duty’ and ‘morality’ to circumstances and 
human problems of the mechanism of which they are totally 
ignorant. ° 

Such doctors, where they exist, fail to see the patient as a whole 
person. Frequently they are the very ones that are in their locality 
‘put on a pedestal of which they take unconscious advantage 
in wielding their power in a way which, in a negative sense, is 
almost criminal. 

Only in recent years has the ‘totality’ of the patient been recognized— 
that interaction of spirit, mind and body which makes for health or for disease 
on each and all of these planes. There is needed now to cope with that new 
realization a ‘totality’ of the doctor. ; 

The fact that many in general practice realize that that ‘totality’ 
is lacking in them is shown by the very violence of the revulsion 
with which they shun problems instinctively realized to be beyond 
their scope. : 

A word may be said here of the doctor who, through honest 
religious belief and not mere obscurantism or inattention, finds 
himself in the position the*he cannot in conscience advise such a 
thing as termination of a pregnancy, even where reason recommends 
it to him and it would therefore be legal. 

On numerous occasions, Roman Catholic doctors when dealing 
with such cases have been known to request that the patient should 
seek the opinion of a non-Catholic colleague. That is just attitude, 
worthy of all respect. Unfortunately there are still many who do not 
practise so objective an approach, and who make the patient suffer 
for their own personal belief. E 

There is another side to this question, too, and one even more 
frequently neglected. While a doctor should not attempt to force 
upon a woman the practice of his own religious beliefs, neither 
should he try to force upon her the practice of his own scientific 
beliefs where these conflict with her spiritual convictions. 

It may well be that a doctor, having arrived at the conclusion 
that on grounds of physical or mental health a pregnancy should 
not be permitted to continue, will find the expectant mother's 
spiritual belieS in conflict with the course of action he advises. 

In such a case he has no right to do more than make his honest 
and sincere rene ee r the mother chooses to set it aside, 
he should not take umbrage. It is not sufficiently appreciated by 
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many doctors in general practice that the right of final decision here 

* belongs to the mother. If she chooses to risk life and health either 
from passionate desire to bear a child or from religious conviction, 
he has no right to do more than warn. 

There is, after all, a strong psychological factor to be reckoned 
with if such a mother is persuaded into doing violence to strong 
Wishes or belief, and concurrence with his viewpoint may set 
up in her such conflict and conviction of guik that irremediable 
harm may be done. : 

.In the case of Roman Catholics, of course, this applies very 
strongly, and where a woman cannot finally decide ón her correct 
course it would surely be well to suggest that she should consult 
her spiritual adviser. If it were her wish, it might be very satis- 
factory for doctor and priest to meet to discuss the casc. Such 
co-operation, entered into with mutual respect and understanding, 
might be fruitful of much good. 


Lacunae in Law 


There are a number of cases for which no provision exists 1n 
Iaw for termination of pregnancy, but which would seem to warrant 
consideration for their inclusion in any new provisions which,may 
at some future time be codified. E 

It is realized that it is not for any one medical practitioner to 
make final judgment upon these instances, but the two which seem 
most urgent are mentioned here in order that if revision should at 
any time be contemplated they may be Sszze in mind. 

The Law provides protection for the young girl under the age 
of sixteen in the sense that sexual relationships with her are 4 
criminal offence, irrespective of her alleged ‘consent’. But where 
pregnancy occurs, possibly from violent assault and rape, no 
provision is made in law for her relief by termination—except, 
as was established in the Bourne case, where her experience has 
caused such mental stress that continuance to full term may cause 
permanent mental damage. 

Neither, in law, can a Pregnancy be terminated where the 
mother-to-be is actually insane—for it would be beyond the power 
of anyone to determine whether or not birth would be likely 
essentially to worsen her condition of mental ill-health. It would 
seem, however, most undesirable from a socia] point of view that 
any child should be born with so heavy an initial handicap as an 
already insane mother. 

These two classes of case are mentioned because they are 
germane to the whole question of the law of abortion. I; is no part of 
the present intention to d scuss ‘eugenic’ grounds for tee ef 
pregnancy, because this branch of the subject is highly controversial 
and it is desired to deal here with immediate Practical probleme. 
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The Summing-Up 

Nothing in the foregoing chapters should be interpreted as 
indicating that it can ever be desirable to give to any woman the 
right to say that she desires abortion, irrespective of the circum- 
stances ef her case. Humanity is not all-wise, nor, at the present 
time, arg men and women given much practical guidance in how to 
approach their personal problems in a sane and reasonable manner. 

What is suggested, however, is that doctors should take a wider 
view of their responsibilities, not only to themselves and their pro- 
fession, but tg the mothers and the unborn children in their care. 

If fear were removed from the practitioner by some more 
definite codification of the law he would be enabled to make wise 
decisions (founded perhaps in a more thorough and all-round training 
in the interaction of human physical and mental functions) which 
in the last resort would result, not in fewer children, but in more. 

The woman who knows that her doctor's decisions are founded, not in 
fear of law but in sympathetic consideration of her own well-being and that of 
her child, will be more willing to accept them and to be guided by him along 
the path of wise and happy motherhood. And the wealth of the nation lies in its 
children—its healthy, happy children. 


o 


GHAPTER XI 
Successful Family Life ‘ 


Our investigation so far has shown that there can be ro worse . 


state of affairs, both for parents and child, thantthat an unwanted 
child should be brought into the world. It is thereforz suggested 
that if young people were early brought to realize the nature of both 
their responsibilities and their opportunities for fulfilment and joy 
in marriage and parenthood there would be far less danger of these 
human tragedies occurring. 

But instruction should be based on factual information, as opposed to the 
almost universal method of upbringing on unexplained and—to the enquiring 
Joung mind—merely prejudiced and superstitious groundless tabus. 

There is no effect without a cause—and the root-cause of 
emotional muddle lies in the lack of training to emotional adulthood. 

The well-being of future generations can be ensured now, 
by the right training through babyhood to adolescence of the 
children who in ten or twenty years’ time will be called upon to 
face life for themselves. a 

That training will not consist of a list of Doz'ts, Nor will it be 
founded in an endeavour to keep the child insulated from ‘sordid’ 
knowledge of what life is about. Knowledge, matter-of-factly given 
and sensibly applied, will never do anyone any harm. 

Note those reservations —knowledgé^s;«ist be given matter-of- 
factly, and it must be applied sensibly. That is obvious, you may 
say. But is it easy? And how often is it done? The latter condition 
especially is not so simple as it sounds, being dependent upon the 
degree of emotional control of the young person concerned. But 
each of these»factors is ultimately within the control (through 
skilful and invisible preparation) of the efficient parent, 

The parent, or guardian, especially when giving sex instruction, 
should neither speak with bated breath as of something secret and 
shameful nor give over-emphasis—by making his ‘little talk? with 
his offspring a momentous occasion—on what is, after all, only one 
part of the great whole of marriage, d Dd 

For the sensible application by the child of wh 
there ean be no CERES TE except that of fulfille 
emotional growth. It will arise, not from € > 
but from long and tactful guidance in every eue ne ; 

Parents should not despair if their son or dau m Due 8 
still trails a few romantic clouds of glory, That g * $ : or a 
development—as are the homosexually-tingeq Besa onn i 
sometimes cause worry in early adolescence—one of m whic 
stages they must pass through to Ws e * Various 

18 


at.it has learned, 
d and completed 


motional ripeness, 


_ a tts 
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So long as development is not arrested at any stage by psycho- 
logical injury, all will be well. : 
. As we have seen, the ordinary two-parent home has not come 
into being through any arbitrary man-made law, whether social 
or religious. It has grown from the deep past of the human race, and 
has become so integral a part of our existence that it is a necessary 
backgro&nd for the wholesome development of the child. 

Yet, strangely enough, great harm can be done, and is done 
every day, within that very framework. It has become not at all 
unusual to hear quite intelligent men and women suggest (probably 
as the result 8f their own experience) that the last people fitted to 
bring up children are their parents! 

This is frequently true in individual cases, 
true as a fundamental rule. 

Parenthood is the one big job for which no training whatever has been 
available in the past. But parents have, in the very fact of their relationship 
to the child, special qualifications for that job which cannot be given to or 
acquired by anyone else. | 

The child whose parents as parents are a failure has therefore 
Very seldom anyone else to turn to to supply their deficiencies. 

The solution lies in the education of the parents for their job. 

Where does that begin? Not as parenthood approaches, or even 
Shortly? before marriage. 

Encouraging as it is to see pu 
by the Denning Report on matrimonial law, 
the problem remains untouched. 

What is the use of m2hiflg the civil ceremony more solemn, or of 
setting up State bureaux for marriage guidance, when the young 
People secking such ceremony or such guidance will already be 
at such an age that the qualities which may bring them to matri- 
Monial shipwreck will probably have become firmly entrenched in 


their nature? : 

The kind of parent we shall be is determined long before 
Marriage or even betrothal—in our own childhood and in our 
relations with our own parents. 

. Many a harsh father is qnly ‘taking out hat hi 
himself suffered from hi own father—an unpleasant fact, since it 
implies the abuse of power, but one belonging to a situation 1n 
Which both sides are to be pitied. s 

That is not to say that a parent in middle life cannot make an 
effort to repair matters if he realizes that his relationship to his 


child is not being a success. If he suspects in himself unconscious 

Motives dating back to his own childhood he is on the way fo 

Conquer his unknown self, and to put matters right. Whatever our 

ailures in life, new chances are open to us all the time, if we care E 

take ourselves in hand, note our limitations and endeavour to amen 
em, 


though it cannot be 


blic interest aroused, for instance, 
still the true heart of 


on his son what he 
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In fact, if we are to put an end to the vicious circle which produces un- 
successful parents as the offspring of unsuccessful parents, the only course 
open to us is to try to bring the fresent generation of parents to the realization 
of their own shortcomings, in order that they may rightly train their children, 
the parents of the future. 


The Foundations of the Home i 


a > 

Let us try to draw up a list of the basic requirements of the 
successful home. Some will be elementary things in that they are 
open to all people of good intention, while others will be out of 
reach of those forced by economic circumstances to live in undesirable 
conditions. 

It should also be realized to what extent bad surroundings and 
a long, hard struggle for existence can undermine good intention 
where once it existed. Let us not be hard on those who have found 
sordid surroundings and inhuman living conditions too much for 
them, and have lapsed into a kind of barbarism. 

These are matters which lie with society as a whole to tolerate 
or to amend. In such a book as this, proposals to deal with them 
cannot have a part. But that does not mean that we should forget 
that they exist—therefore we should bear in mind the many to 
whom some of our ‘basic requirements’ are still unavailable-at the 
present time. 

Primarily, the child needs a ‘good home’—that is to say, 4 
dwelling which is clean, not overcrowded, generally quict and 
peaceful, and where wholesome food.and suitable clothing are 
available. F 

Within this home it needs *good parents'—good, that is to say; 
in two senses: (a) in their attention to its physical well-being; and 
(b) in their understanding of its needs for mental and emotional 
growth, and positive efforts to ensure their satisfaction. 

Following that it needs a ‘good school’ and ‘good friends’, 
while as it reaches adolescence the circle should extend into *good 
society’ generally, to include constructive work and worthwhile 
leisure pursuits. 

That is a generous programme, arid while, like all other ideals, 
it will seldom be fully attained, it is something towards which to work. 

Let us see how we might set about it. 


The Good Home and Parents 


It is necessary to emphasize once more that ideal liyi E. 
are by no means available to all in these days, ee ee 
harm is done by the overcrowded stuffy dwelling, with E T ck of 
privacy and the ordinary decencies of life, than by any other single 
factor. X ; 

The actual physical surroundings of the home Will be conditi Uned 


M» 
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y economic circumstances. The time has not yet come when we 

n assume.as a matter of course that every child has the clean and + 
comfortable bed and nourishing meals it needs. 

Therefore all that we plan for children in general and their 
upbringing must be subject to this reservation—that there are yet 
enr wlfose parents are too broken by their unequal struggle with 
ife to ba able to approach the training of their children in a con- 
structive spirit, or with any knowledge whatever of the child's. 
various needs. " 

For unfortunately bad living c 
responsibilities upon the parents—w. 
have been undermined by those very conditions—to ensure that 
the infant is not disturbed in rest, nor unreasonably kept down in 
working off its natural early high spirits. 

The impressions of the child-in-arms may count for very much 
mu than is generally realized. Indeed, some psychologists go so 
ar as to date back character-forming impressions to the time of 
growth in the womb and the actual ordeal of birth. 

But without going so far as that it is reasonable to suppose at 
any rate that the first impressions of stability and order—which 
make for the balanced and harmonious character in later life— 
may come from the regularity of the routine of baby life, just as the 
first ingpression of love comes from the care of the mother. 

_ An infant which is given fitful, irregular attention—smothered 
with love one minute and neglected the next—will not only be 
likely to suffer in health, but will gain from the beginning an 
impression of instability. which will render the child, and later the 
man, likely to be apprehensive and lacking confidence in self and 
trust in others. 

At the stage when the child is begi. 
the parent should take special care to let his concern for the child 
be a natural, unforced thing. The more considered his rearing of the 
child, the more spontaneous and matter-of-fact it should appear to be. 

The lovely unselfconsciousness of children is spoiled every day 
by the widespread habit of discussing the child in its presence as if it 
were a piece of furniture or a domestic animal. Precocious desires 
to ‘show off", and sullen retirement into stubborn shyness, both 


begin there. 
In dealing 
proportion should be kept. Nothing cou 
of home in which rule 
seeming rhyme or reason, 


punished. Kod D 
. To wallop achild found spinning his top on Sunday will have 


the not unnatural result of making him, in his heart, however much 
y in future, hate Sunday, God, in whose name he was 


he may obe 
punished, and his parent too. 


onditions throw even greater 
hose moral constitutions may 


nning to talk and walk, 
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This is not, however, a suggestion for anarchy. It is not proposed 

* that children should be allowed to do as they like, but rather that 

they should be trained gradually to sce why they may not always 
do so. : 

The child is a natural savage in that his world is centred on ‘P. 
Gradually he must be brought to centre it rather upon"we'. The 
means will differ very largely with the child, but in generakit should 
be emphasized that the punishment should not he out of proportion 
to the ‘crime’. If possible, punishment should grow out of the 
misdeed (as it does in life), and not be merely something imposed 
by virtue of the fact that the parent is the stronger and wields a 
superior power. 

Especially the sense of shame, where it is very lively, should 
not be abused. It is true that there are some children, just as there 
are some grown men and women, who seem lacking in all sense of 
shame! But the sensitive child, by being made to look small— 
especially in front of its playmates and equals—may be caused to 
suffer quite disproportionately, sometimes with agonies which set up 
inferiority feelings which may never be thrown off. 

In this connection—the sense of shame—it may be helpful 
to refer to those first experimental actions which have their root 
in the dormant sex powers, and may occur in quite young children. 
The child who shows interest in its own genitals, lifts the skirt of a 
grown person, looks round forbidden doors, and so on, is obeying 
a deep instinct of whose motivation it knows nothing. 

Lightly to assume that the child is ‘bad’, and to make it feel ‘bad’ by 
harsh or brutal rebuke and punishment, will beto fix the incident indelibly 
in the mind which, because it cannot now understand the significance of what 
it has done, will at a later stage of development recall it and transfer the 
feelings of guilt and shame at that moment to the whole question of sex and 
sex relationships. 

Far better,to overlook the incident, or to 
pass it off with a laughing word which will not hurt, 

It is not possible, and would not even be desirable, to insulate 
the growing child from influences outside the home. and such 
influences are encountered from the moment the child enters its 


se home is tranquil but 
concepts « E. ill be likely to carry 
s ju : 

which it has absorbed. Pts of stability and affection 


Assuming that the parents are alive t 3 
care in their child's upbringing, and are not owed for PS 
task the attention it needs, they should endeavour from dene to x 
to create an atmosphere of order and affection in Which fe bid 
may grow, and which will be its natural shield aeainsiae d E wi 
influences from outside. y 


Order should be the logical outcome of 4 desire to live aeta 
? 


make light of it and 
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and not a there adherence to inexplicable parental whim backed up 
Dy force. The best foundation for that kind of order, and the example’ 
which the child will tend unconsciously to imitate, will be the 
harmonious .relationship between its parents, who, even without 
so-called ‘romantic love’, should have arrived at a formula of mutual 
respect afid mutual affection as the basis of their life together. 
Parental affection should be sunny and open, but never grasping 
or clutching. The shild whose little ‘private affairs’—be it only his 
: stamp collection or a scribbled note from a playmate—are never 
safe from mother’s inquisitive (and unconsciously jealous) desire to 
live all his thoughts for him will be unlikely to turn to her for help 
or advice in later years, but will prefer to battle alone, quite unneces- 
sarily and undesirably, rather than ask her help or advice. —— 
Although very often housing conditions make it impossible, it is 
desirable that as the child grows it shall be permitted real privacy. 
In many suburban homes, while the young adolescent may have a 
Separate bedroom, he is not encouraged to regard the room as his 
‘Own’ for general use. a 
It is worth going to some little. expense, in putting in a gas or 
electric fire and providing a small table and chair, to make the 
room one into which he can retire from the communal life of the 
family and be alone to think, read and write. 
Frequently young people, especially where 
€ family, are driven out of their homes in 
desire for change of scene and companions, 
Which they cannot find in a communal living-room. . : r 
Parents who are in,a position to give their growing child this 
Opportunity for privacy will find it well worth while. — mo 
t cannot be too much emphasized that the parent-child relationship 
should be natural, unforced and comradely—that is to say, like an exquisite 
work of art it should appear to be spontaneous and inevitable, but in fact have 
tts foundation in the most careful preparation and skilful workmanship. ia 
e communal living of the home, to be constructive, shou 
ave deep if invisible foundations in a common standard of values 
and a philosophy of life—a sense of being together with a mutua 
Purpose and for mutual help. Parents, who in recent years have n 
nown to complain that as their children reached adolescence the 
ome became only a ‘lodging-house’, should seck the reason for their 
ailure there, Because it is their failure, not the children’s. , , 
eligious training in the home is important 1n. that it helps to 
Cement this feeling of meaning and order in life. It is not the dogma 
or the apparently unmeaning observance which should be insiste 
9n to the child, but rather the spirit which underlies every religion 
im its pure ferm—practical recognition of our common que 
through the ‘golden rule’ of mutual aid and brotherhood, oe 
acceptance of our small but vital part in the wider scheme © 
Universe, 


there are several in 
the evenings by the 
or even for solitude, 
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And tolerance—above all, tolerance. The child upon ‘whose mind 
the parents have fastened down the strait-jacket of bigotry begias 


life with the faculty of clear impartial judgment paralysed. If . 


positive ‘charity’ and goodwill exist side by side with the balanced and 
enquiring mind, the child will find its way into the right path. Any attempt 
to inhibit his power of choice can only be a mark of fundamental disbelief on 
the part of parent or teacher in the very dogma he so trenchantly preeches. 

The child is naturally a little anarchist and pirate—as Nature 
intended he should be, since his selfishness is necessary tq inspire him 
to make the million discoveries and adventures which are childhood 
and which are growth—but he should grow into realization that he is 
part of a greater community. : 

If he has first realized himself as part of a home, he is on the way 
to realize himself as part of the greater units of nation, religion and 
humanity itself. 

A standard of values is perhaps the greatest legacy of parents to 
their children. It is one which can be given in one way, and one way 
only: by example. No amount of exhortation or punishment will avail 
you if your child should find you out in self-indulgence, injustice or 
untruth. And find you out he certainly will, with the sixth sense of 
the child, if the occasion should arise. 

Like good manners, good principles are very largely a matter of uncon- 
scious imitation, not of drilling emphasized by force. If from the earlizst days 


"good manners and good principles, both, have been unconsciously absorbed by 


the child, his inherent and cultivated good taste will develop so surely that he 
will of himself later reject what does not measure up to that standard. 


Good School and Friends 


Today the educational system is very much in the melting-pot- 
It is not yet possible to assess what will be the results of the Education 
Act 1945, nor will it be possible for some time to come, especially in 
view of the shortage alike of teachers and School accommodation. 

It is, however, generally becomin 
the school should be somethin, 
ming-house of facts. 

It is not surprising that our educational system should be going 
through such ‘growing pains’ as it is today, and the sign is a healthy 
one, showing vitality. Universal education is not so old as all that. 
and it was not unnatural that in the first place its emphasi should 
have been upon prec sementar instruction. eng 

But in those classes whic ave for man: 2 
privileged to hold a monopoly of education, E en Eg pec 
well as theoretic education is jong CE recognized oci: 

The true value of the public school education 4^ it 
schools for girls, lies in the intangible realm of psychologue finishing 


school is a good one, and its atmosphere truly effective, the Borer 


ming realized that the function of 
g wider than merely that of a cram- 
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girl is gradually trained into a certain code of manners and behaviour 
While recognition of social.niceties gives poise and self-confidence. 

Whether or not we like the social code and standard of values 
taught by these schools at the present time, the fact should be 
recognized that they know their job and do it well. We can learn 
from therh and adapt their systems to wider needs. 

The function of the school of the future should surely be two- 
fold: practical, and what I will call for want of a better word, social. 
. The practical side should include, of course, necessary grounding 
in the usual general subjects, both those which will be essential for 
later employment, and those which will lay the foundation of the 
cultured mind. It is the social side, so long neglected in the average 
elementary and secondary school, to which I would like to give 
closer attention. K 

We have already glanced at the fact that gradually rising 
standards of education do in fact place a barrier between uneducate 
parents and their educated children. This is frequently a cause of 
unhappiness and misunderstanding, and is one which can only be 
left to pass away with time. The parents often suffer because they 
feel that their child has ‘gone beyond’ them, although at the same 
time they ‘are usually proud of his progress. The child also suffers, 
although in different ways. v. 

Orie of the great initial disadvantages of the ambitious book- 
learned adolescent in starting his career is frequently the lack of any 
kind of social education. Even to eat in a restaurant may be agony to 
à young person who realizes, without being able fully to amend his 
errors, that the table manriers obtaining in his humbler home are 
not quite those of the society in which he now finds himself. 

Poise in movement, ability to converse in company, are all 
qualities which—in the world as it is, if not as we would wish it to 
be—may help to make or mar a promising career. These are the 
very qualities in which thousands of young people are deficient, 
through deficient education. They may mock at the very things they 
know they lack; büt that is in itself best proof of the deep feeling of 
inferiority set up in them by the realization. Or 
_ À word here, too, for the inverted snob, the person who insists 
that it doesn't matter if you cat peas with a knife so long as you are 
a genius of the first order or your heart is pure. Of course, if you are 
a genius of the first order, no one can set himself up to make social 
laws for you—one can only hope that your particular variety of 

i ill include the wish to spare embarrassment to others and 
genius wi c 
to make a gracious pattern of your way of living. If your heart is 


ill no doubt be equally exempt. 
pure, you wA owever, much to be said on purely aesthetic grounds 


here is r ] s O het 
for a social behaviour, and in this as in other ways it is far better 
for Lose who are lacking to come ‘up’ than for the general level of 
manners to go down. - 
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Our social aims should surely be for a general levelling ‘up’ rather than a 
"general levelling ‘down’. é S 

The institution of school meals, excellent where it relieves the 
working-class mother of part of her burden, can be turned to good 
account—unobtrusively and apparently casually—as opportunity to 
accustom young people to eat and converse in the company of others. 

After-school activities such as young people's dances*can be 
turned to similar benefit. It is at these functions, tro, that the cultiva- 
tion of ‘good friends’ should take place, less necessary in working- 
class than in suburban areas, where families tend to live cut off even 
from their nearest neighbours, to the lasting loss of the social educa- 
tion of their children. 

The already overworked teacher at the present time probably 
exclaims in horror at the multitude of additional duties being 
heaped upon him. Many women teachers in elementary schools 
resent the necessity of attendance at school meals, and may not take 
very kindly to the idea of the further extension of their duties into 
the role of guide, philosopher and friend. 

It is not forgotten that such teachers have had to bear the heavy 
burdens of war conditions, both in London and on evacuation, an 
are still trying to make up for shortage of staff. So it will be realized 
that the ideal of the school as the complete training-ground for life isan 
ultimate objective, one to hope and plan for for the future, whén new 
teachers have been trained and the wholescope of the system extended. 

It is surely, however, a far greater idea of the function of the teacher that 
he should be a real all-round ‘producer’ of all the child’s innate qualities, than 
a mere pedagogue stuffing it with text-book facis. 

Just as the ‘total’ doctor is called into being by the ‘total? patient, so must 
the ‘total’ teacher develop to deal with the newly realized ‘totality’ of the child. 


Sex Instruction in School and Home 


It is easy to make the question of sex instr 
of this kind, to be laboured out of all 

Indeed, it is even more difficult to avoid doin, i i 

EI T Si main 
thesis is the Unwanted Child—whose existence is Ted “ultimately, 
by misunderstandings and misapprehensions of the nature and role 
of sex in life. 

But it is certain that, although sex instructi i 
come from the parents, in the majority of cases they phous ideally, 
of their duty at the present time. ‘Good? parents tend to try to Eep 
their children in ignorance for as long as possible and the x ach 
the subject, if at all, in an undesirable way. ‘Bad? paren a umm the 
child to gain precocious knowledge from tainte 40 nee n 
possibly from their own sexual behaviour, RS ELO 

Since the results of sex behaviour are so intim 
with community life it may therefore frequently g AR itis 


uction seem, in a book 
proportion. 
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teacher to gode mir this duty. Already, in many cases, as illustrated, 
in The Practice of Sex Education, special lectures are given in schools 
with the consent, and usually the relieved consent. of the parents. 

While instruction in the basic facts of sex should be given simply, 
frankly and without fuss, it should not be imagined that the whole of 
the task is ended there: 

Knowledge is certainly the best protection against the ignorance 
and half-knowledge which give rise to smutty jokes and furtive 
experiment? among adolescents, but it is the sensible application of 
knowledge which will have the greatest importance for the young 
person going out into life. 

Let it be said again that to present the child with a list of Don'ts is to ask 
for trouble. 

The more enquiring the mind, the more lively and worth- 
while the spirit of the child, the more likely it is to rebel against the 
mere tabu and to go out in search of its own rules for living—usually 
getting badly hurt in the process. 

It is therefore the reality danger and the constructive ideal which 
should be placed before the child—not dogmatically, but sanely and 
matter-of-factly, as the reasons why current standards of morality 
have come into being and are generally accepted. 

On the reality danger side, both for boys and girls, we may list: 


Pregnancy, with its factual social consequences, plus guilt-shame 
_ reactions in father, mother and child. 
Disease, whose effects may also extend beyon 
including to the-nextgeneration. 
Harmful psychological effects, existent even where no practical 
consequences may follow, including : 
(a) shame and guilt, causing difficulties in later sex relations; 
(b) loss of virginity (it being explained to girls as one of the 
paradoxes of human nature that deep in»even the most 
*unconventional man is a primitive desire that his wife 
shall be'a virgin, or, if previously a wife, at any rate 
untainted by promiscuity). 


It is, it should be explained to the young person, on account of 
the risk to himself and to others who may be harmed, and not in 
mere conformity with ‘stuffy’ morals, that he should not experiment 
with sex, or unleash at the wrong time the control which is the stamp 


i maturi 
s MEC UN ‘double standard’ of morality can also be 
satisfactorily explained as having its root in fact rather than preju- 
dice, by pointing out that a man can more easily sustain varied sex 
woman, whose whole being is bound up with 


experience than can a y ) r 
hee sexuality, demanding a more stable and pervading emotional 


fulfilment than mere sex adventure. 
On the constructive ideal side we may list: 


d the individual, 
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Marriage as the goal of the emotionally adult. Zz 
Healthy enjoyment of sex as pleasure, balanced tby mutual 
tenderness and reliance of the partners. : A 
The founding of the new family as fulfilment of natüral physical 

and emotional needs. 4 

Let marriage and the founding of the family be presented tocthe young 
person as the adventurous ideal, as the fulfilment of his deepest needs, something 
splendid and satisfying to be worked for—neither as a dull inevitable tie nor 
as a romantic and impossibly perfect dream. me 

"There should be no shying away from the fact that sex is enjoy- 
able. Rather it should be pointed out that because of that very fact 
its deferment to marriage will enhance enjoyment. The young 
person will readily understand that a satisfaction will be all the 
greater, when it comes, for not having been furtively nibbled at 
beforehand. 

Some elementary psychology should be taught also, to show that 
while Nature may ripen the body at quite an early age, the mind an 
emotional being need longer preparation before a wise choice can 
be made of a partner. And for the bad choice of the partner punishment 1$ 
inevitable and condign—not by a God who will pursue the sinner with mis- 
fortune, nor even by society which may not always see the sin, but by the 
relentless operation of cause and effect. i 

Let the child come gradually to see that what he has to fear is not mere 
superstition or prejudice, but the working of laws as simple and unavoidable 1 
their consequences as the Law of Gravity. 


The Teaching of Contraceptive Technique 


The subject of contraceptive knowledge is not a new one. From 
the beginning of time certain primitive methods have been in pie: 
There is no way of telling for how long or how often in past civiliza- 
tions withdrawal, the most elementary means, has been practised, 
but it is safe to guess that it must date from the first realization by 
mankind of the connection between sexual intercoi 

Today there are cheap ‘mechanical’ and 
the reach of most people, and one would suppose that the subject ha 
been so publicized that widespread ignorance could no longer prevail. 

That, however, is not the case. Millions of married women even 
today betray ignorance of any but the most elementary means 0 
avoiding unwanted pregnancy. Millions more of young girls, while 
probably curious especially when about to be Married, seem to have 
no idea how to obtain knowledge, and are too shy to buy a publica- 
tion on the subject or to ask their natural adviser—thej; iether 

Not, it may be added, that that natural adviser wéuld be able to 
help them in the great majority of cases. Their second resort, the 
knowledgeable girl-friend, is usually full of misinformatio,, — ? 

The question arises to what extent contraceptive technique 


course and pregnancy: 
‘chemical’ aids within 
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should be made available to the young person. I am not myself 
ih favour cf it being taught to young single girls, if only because if? 
they have been brought up on sensible lines they will know that the 
knowledge i available and will be given when the correct time 
comes, and that meanwhile there is no need for it. 

Theré may, however, be certain exceptions, both among girls 


and boye. 
Michael Fieldisg, in his informative booklet Parenthood (Williams 


and Norgate Ltd.), remarks caustically : 


“The sexual behaviour of the mouse is therefore determined by the 
„relative concentration within its body of two chemical secretions and. not, as 
that of nice human beings, by the operations of fiee-will and conscience." 


Now while good training may and should modify the sexual 
reactions of the human being, because human sexuality is so much 
more complicated than that of animals and contains other than 
purely physical elements, it is a fact that sexual urgency varies from 
man to man and from woman to woman. 

. _That is one very goodereason, among ot 
judging one’s ‘neighbour’. His temptations 
and stronger than, our own. 

A ee therefore, who recognizes in his child an inherently 
forcefü sexual nature may deem it advisable to place at his or her 
disposal a knowledge of contraceptive technique. 

I think it may be said without much risk of error that such 
knowledge will not of itself conduce to loose living. The young person 
whose nature is such that he is predisposed to sexual irregularity is unlikely to 
be deterred by ignorance. 

The young girl who really ‘goes off the rails’ does so usually 


because to do so is inherent in. her through physical or psychological 
abnormality. This is not of course intended to refer to the normally 
unfortunate results. 


sexed girl who h l ffair with 
guae a lees f emotional growth will safe- 


Training along the right lines of em : 
guard the young person of average sexuality and will prevent a very 


reat deal of sexual maladjustment and promiscuity, but there 
Perron z ait who will have been unable to reap full benefit 


from that training, 
In such cases it would seem 


hers, for refraining from 
may be different from, 


reason ur aior reality dangers 
ht—including the fact t hat few contraceptive 
Ee ! E IN EU within the reach of the ordinary young person, 

ES ent successful — and the alternative oftheconstructiveand 
are100 P HS outlined, to make contraceptive knowledge available. 
ee cant ure, of the young person is such that sexual irregularity 
; E jpis far better that this should occur with the possibility 
is prow wanted conception reduced to the minimum than other- 
of S ie reality dangers of pregnancy, disease and psychological 
Vu will not put them off, ignorance of contraceptive technique 
l 
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will not do so. The young person will seek it for him- or herself, 
susually from ill-informed friends, and probably become entangled is 
all the miseries resulting from the birth of an unwanted child. 
Another possibility, where a young girl is concerned, is; hat she will 
rely upon the assurance of the partner that he will ‘take care of her’, 
only to find too late that his assurance was worth nothing inrpractical 
fact. e 
Tt will be realized that the imparting of such informgtion is a measure for 
* use by the conscientious parent only in those cases where it seems wise and 
necessary. In the majority of instances correct psychological training will enable 
the young person to face life with reasonable and balanced emctional control. 


Entering on Life 


The tragedy of the home which becomes a ‘lodging-house’ as the 
children reach adolescence has already been referred to. That is a 
sorrow for the parents and a loss for the children, which need not 
come about. 

If from the earliest years parents and,children have been com- 
rades, with mutual understanding, sympathy and ability to discuss 
personal problems as they arise without fear of censure, misunder- 
standing or jealousy, that relationship will continue satisfyingly for 
both sides throughout life. E 

Many children feel that they cannot bring home their friends. 
Where this is the result of overcrowded living conditions, it cannot 
immediately be overcome. But in very many cases it is because the 
parents have not cultivated that *comradely! relationship which will 
e their children eager to introduce their young companions to 

em. A 
. The wise parent will be able to give unobtrusive guidance and 
incidentally learn a great deal, as well as give and receive muc 


pleasure and amusement, if he will cultivat i ip of his 
children and of their friends. guru eub ups 


Social activities outside the home should also be encouraged, in 
order ido. the RE gain a wider knowledge of life, and 
acquire the poise which will be such an asset in i nd 
social contacts. 5 later business a 

Tremendous scope is here o 
leaders, who, without introducing an atmos 


Say that there is 
ees amusement are 

nstructive any rate, should be 
co B 


The young person who spends three or four nights a week at the 


Lae aint © A n 
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am EE danger, not so much of corruption by false ideals— 
ane gr with the romantic non-realistic assumptions on which many: 
x ede) are based that is possible—as of turning more and more 
SE ma\e-believe world for dream-like fantasy entertainment 
^ Hals no effort of body or mind. 
m oo reach their full potential, both body and mind should be 
ur Ed teachgrs, clergy and youth leaders should therefore 
RCM e youre person with a constructive alternative. To close ` 
poe on Sundays or put them out of bounds on other days is 
es se or worse, unless something even more attractive is provided. 
TE id choice which the young person will make among the entertainments 
ees isposal will depend largely upon whether or not from the earliest years 
e has been an attempt—with no hint of coercion—to develop in him a 
natural good taste. 
m Local social centres with sports and creative pastimes, whether 
ie music, handcrafts or amateur theatricals, would provide the 
uo tunity to work off the high spirits which otherwise would find 
m esirable outlet, and incidentally help in shaping the developing 
aracter to originality and responsibility. 


The Young Person in Trouble 


i In a society where the education of the child has been carefully 
planned and carried out to give fine balance in the home to its needs 


of Law and Love, and later instruction and guidance in the facts, 


dangers and constructive possibilities of sexual life—by parents who 
i the problem of the 


Tigre have reached emotional maturity— 
nwanted Child should in very great degree solve itself. 

But in these troubled times I realize only too well that we are 
far from that goal. 

Meanwhile, therefore, let me plead once more or kindness and 

humanity from those— parents, doctors, and even officials—who have 
to deal with the young person who has become the father or mother 
of the unwanted child; the mother especially, of course, because 
hers is in the nature of things the heavier burden. 
_ Itis particularly heartening to find such human understanding 
in those who administer the law. In a case recently reported, a girl 
pleading guilty to infanticide was addressed by the presiding judge 
in the following terms: 

“Tam eoind io treat you as a war casualty. .. - I have no doubt at 
all that you were 2 well-brought-up girl, a perfectly respectable 
person with an excellent character, living quite happily with your 
father and mother. Somebody acting, or purporting to act, in the 
name of the Ministry of Labour and National Service directed you 

your home—where you had the benefit of parental 


away from yo : 
advice and guidance. . . - The result was you kicked over the traces 
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and now you find yourself in the dock. I am not going to send you e 
‘prison because I think you have suffered enough. I havs no dou 
you were at your wits’ end with anxiety and terror." — d 
One can only reflect on what a tragedy might have teen averte 
if the girl concerned had known where to turn in her extremity for 
human understanding and counsel without condemnation. 4 i 
In those many cases where the young person concerned has al 
along had parents available for guidance, but has aot turned to them, 
let the parents have the honesty to recognize that at ary rate part 
of the failure may have been in them, to remember their ont 
mistakes in life—probably no less radical if not produttive of suc 
obvious consequences—and therefore to extend to their child the 
clemency and above all the kindness for which the occasion calls. i 
Few indeed are the unregenerates who do not suffer mentally 
for their mistake. Many are the distracted young women who suffer 
the torments of the damned in anticipation of disgrace and on 
lawry. Many are the children who bear with them throughout life 
the impress of their unwantedness. d 
Let each of us, in his different sphere, determine to do what we can to en 
the vicious circle of unwanted child after unwanted child in each success.ve 
generation —and begin now by promoting right thinking, right education, and @ 
way of living which shall be at once humane, enlightened and constructive. 


A Postscript 


It is realized that much of what has been written in this chapter 
is not new. Striking originality is not tlaimed for it. In previous 
publications I myself have made similar pleas for a new objective 
approach to the education of the children, and for sympathy and 


understanding where that education may be found to have failed. 
Other writers have done the same. 


It is, however, m 


point will not be wasted. To change a long-established habit of 


the case may have to be stated an 
restated before it can take effect. U 


: a condemnation i 
The Law exists to prevent crime, and provides CARE 
may one day prescribe treatment—where the attempt at prevention 
has failed. Social *unwritten law? should P 


A "ae equally provide for breaches 
of its special code, and, since punishment there is irherent in the 


situations which arise from those infringements Should 
deal realistically with matters as they stand. . attempt to 


j q, exacti ) 
penalty from the unmarried motherand certainly Ene e x a ther 
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Demogr aphj and Sociology 
Ge Political Arithmetic, a Symposium of Population Studies. (Published by 
d EE Allen & Unwin. 30s.) Essays based on researches undertaken by 
e Department of Social Biology in the University of London, surveying 
population trends throughout the world. 
SEE and Her Birihrate, a Report prepared by Mass-Observation. 
thé Mond by John Murray. 21s.) A survey of all the factors affecting 
è ut rate in Britain today, from the social attitude to large families 
o the practical problems of home helps in working-class families. 
U Britain's Future Population, by R. F. Harrod. (Published by the Oxford 
tcl Press. 6d.) A pamphlet explaining the ways in which the 
: E trend of population is calculated, with a discussion of the causes 
nd consequences of population shrinkage, and a new proposal for a 
graduated system of social insurance. 
U Race Suicide? by Dr. G. F. McCleary. (Pu 
Unwin, Ltd. 6s.) A general review in non- 
international decline in fertility. 
P The Maternity and Child Welfare Movement, by Dr. G. F. McCleary. 
(Published by P. S. King & Son, Ltd. ros.) A description of the beginning, 
evelopment and activities of the maternity and child welfare movement 


over the last fifty years. 

Nation and Family, by Dr. Alva Myrdal. (Published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 21s.) A full discussion of the significance 
of population statistics, with proposals for the future, and including a 

eden. 


plished by, George Allen & 
technical language of the 


detailed review of the new social reforms in Sw 
Juvenile Delinquency ° , 
Problem Families, Edited by Tom Stephens. (Published by Victor 
Gollancz. 2s. 6d.) A Report on the work done in rehabilitating a 
number of families living in vile conditions in an industrial city, wit 
notes on th-ir histories and prospects. å 
Juvenile Delinquency, by J. H. Bagot, M.A. (Publisħed by Jonathan 
Cape. 5s.) A comparative study of Juvenile Delinquency in Liverpool and 
England and Wales, giving details of the number and nature of offences, 
character and circumstances of delinquents, and the treatment of offenders. 
The Young Delinquent, by Sir Cyril Burt. (Publi:hed by the University» 
of London Press Ltd.) An exposition of the conditions which may create 
the child offender, with detailed case-histories, designed to assist in study 
and treatment of the backward, unstable and delinquent child. 
; rier, O.B.E. (Published by Jchn 


Boys in Trouble, by Mrs. L. Le Mesu 1 
Murray. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.) A study of adolescent crime and its 


treatment, with special reference to the work of the probation officer, . 
prison visitor and the Borstal Institution. z 

The Adolescens, Criminal, by Dr. W. Norwood East. (Published by 
J. & A. Ch archill, Ltd. 455) A detailed analysis.of the case-histories of 
4,000 adolescent delinquents, involving the factors of heredity, environ- 
ment physical and mental condition and personality traits, with a note 
on administrative action and the reaction of the offender. 
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Motives and Mechanisms of the Mind, by Dr. E. Graham Ezowe. (Pub- 

.lished by The Lancet, Ltd.) An introduction to psychopathology and 
applied psychology, describing the way in which the mind yyorks and the 
emotional development of the individual. ^ 

What Shall I Tell My Child? (Central Council for Health Education, 
Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.r.) is a guide for 
parents in answering their children’s early questions on sex. (Price 2d.) 

Advice to Mothers of Growing Girls (same publishéts as above) i3 par- 
ticularly helpful on the question of menstruation. (Price 1d.) p 

Sex Teaching for Children (National Council for Mental Hygiene, 
39 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1) is a pamphlet. This Council ara 
publishes a pamphlet intended for adolescents which is entitled A Tal 
on Biology. (Price 6d. each.) il 

Advances in Understanding the Child (Home and School Council, 
109 Fulham Palace Road, London, W.6) is a small book intended for 
teachers and youth leaders. A companion volume is Advances in Under- 
standing the Adolescent. (Price 1s. 6d. each. , , 

Yourself and Your Body (Central Council for Health Education) is 
intended for girls of eleven years and over. An analogous volume zi 
um Rmo to Manhood, for boys in the same age group. (Price 24. 
each. p 

The Parent? Problem, by Dr. R. Macdonald Ladell (The Psychologist, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2.), is strongly recommended, In the 
same series of handbooks— Practical Psychology Handbooks"—Dr- 
Macdonald Ladell’s The First Five Years deals with the subject of how to 
aid the child’s personality development from birth to school age. 
Parents’ Problem. Price ts. 3d. net. 

We Are Sixteen, by F. J. Corina (Clegg & Son, 3 Park Place Road, 
pea Nols); is an excellent guide for sixteen-year-olds of both 
Sexes, and will amply repay perusal by parents. (Price 55. Ad. 

P Sex a A SL A OR O E d of Educa- 
tion. Educational Pamphlet No. 119 (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, Price 6d.) In this interesting publication a case is made out for 
sex instruction d$ part of school curriculum. There is a short review of the 

situation as it exists at present and tentative suggestions to Local Educa- 
tion Authorities to make plans for the future. 


Love Without Fear, by Eustace Chesser. Rich & G . Queen 
Street, W.C.2.) All aspects of the sex aS in life are DEPT 
in simple, non-technical language. Primarily for the help and guidance 
of the married, this is a most useful book for all those eee erage 
their own understanding of sex and human relationships (Price 125s. 6d. 

Sex Education, by Cyril Bibby. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd nee on 
This is an exhaustive discussion of the whole subject of nea 
The book is intended to be a practical guide to Parents, teachers an 
youth leaders. Mr. Bibby is instructive and constructive: he deals boldly 
ond realistically with ithe many problems Waethegiieao: erae 
includes a compr penare Bb (rice 75.64) S presents, a 

Experimental Human Biology, by yril Bibby. (Wilk 1 
uet n) This little book deals with facts 3e SONT 
in an original manner and is unique in that it includes 4 chapi Eer 
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reproducticn. Tt is well supplied with useful illustrations and offers many 
Suggestions (Price 3s. 6d.) a 

Sex in Everyday Life, by Edward F. Griffith, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(Allen & Umwin Ltd., Museum Street, London.) This is a very com-- 
prehensive güide to many aspects of sex in human beings. The physiology 
of sex and reproduction is clearly stated and there are useful diagrams. 
(Price ros. 6d.) 

Wha® is Sex? by Helena Wright, M.B., B.S. (Williams & Norgate, 
London.)This givesa good biological introduction to sex and reproduc- 
tion, concluding with sex in human beings. The book is well illustrated 
and should be of value to those teachers whose knowledge of biology is 
small. (Prices45.) 

» The Science of Life, by H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells. 
(Cassell, London.) This is an extensive survey of biological knowledge 
that provides fascinating reading for all students of this subject. The 
excellent index enhances its value as a reference book. (Price 215.) 

Being Born, by Frances Bruce Strain. (D. Appleton-Century Company, 
34 Bedford Street, London.) A book about human reproduction, written 
for boys and girls of pre-adolescent age. Scientific information is given m. 
simple, non-technical language, with such detail as delights the child 
mind. Excellent illustrations are included. (Price 75. 64) 

_ The Practice of Sex Education, by Dr. Eustace Chesser and Zoé Dawe. (Med- 
ical Publications, Ltd. 10s. 6d.) A practical guide to parents and teachers 
in the effective instruction of young people to enable them to face life with 
the informed and balanced outlook essential to happiness and well-being. 

Marriage and Freedom, by Dr. Eustace Chesser. (Rich & Cowan 

edical Publications. 12s. 6d.) Intended to be read in conjunction with 
Love Without Fear, this book gives guidance in the choice of the marriage 
partner and in the development of the enduring marriage. 

For further reading’the Society for. Sex Education and Guidance 
have kindly allowed me to Pec their excellent classified book list. 
For this, I should like to record my grateful thanks. 


Physiology 
PA The Human Body and Its Functions, by Marie Stopes. $1940.) (Putnam. 
rice 95. 6d.) i 
The Miracle of thé Human Body, by Harry Roberts. (1941.) (Out dum 
The Human Body, by Arthur Keith. (1912.) (Home University Library. 
Price 25. 6d.) 


Psychology p 
Psychology of Sex, by Havelock Ellis. (1937-) (Reprint July, rox 
(Heinemann. Price 155.) An original work. Not an abridgement 3 
Studies in the Psychology rne 7 vols., d 1903-28. Reprinte 
vols., New York, 1936- English agent: Lane. 
* SU of Masturbation and the Psychosexual Life, by John F. W. Meagher. 
(3rd edition re-edited and revised by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 1936-) (Outof print.) 


Marriage ~*~ ; 
Mere Past and Present, by Margaret Cole. (1938.) (Dent. Price 55.) 
and Morals, by Bertrand Russell. (1929-) Reprinting. (Allen 


icge 
& dl Price 75. 6d.) 
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Marriage, Children and God, by Claud Mullins. (1935.) (Allen & Unwin. 
«Price 6s.) 3 B. f Du 
Marriage, by Léon Blum. (1937.) (Out of print.) A transiation o. 
Mariage: (Paris, 1907.) / 
Sexual Union m 

The Sex Factor in Marriage, by Helena Wright. (1937.) (Williams & 
Norgate. Price 45., postage 44. F 

The Sexual Sid ETE by M. J. Exner. (193%) (Allen & Unwin. 
Price 55.) € 

Marriage Manual, by Hannah and Abraham Stone. (1936.) (Gollancz. 
Price 125. 6d.) x : 

Successful Marriage, by A. Herbert Gray. (1943) (Rich & Cowan. 
Price 5s.) A specifically Christian approach to the subject. 

Sexual Disorders in the Male, by K. M. Walker and E. B. Strauss. 
(1939.) (Hamilton. Price ros. 64.) ^ ) 

The Change of Life in Men and Women, by Marie Stopes. (1942 
(Putnam. Price 6s.) 1 Rich 

Love Without Fear, by Eustace Chesser. (1940, reprinted 1943.) (Ric 
& Cowan. Price 12s. 6d.) A treatment of sexual difficulties based on 
consulting-room experience. cts 

Ideal Marriage, Its Physiology and Technique, by Theodor H. VADE 
Velde. (1930.) Heinemann. Price 25s.) Translation by Stella Brown 
of Het volkomen Huwelijk. A classic. 


Q 
Birth Control 


Parenthood: Design or Accident? by Michael Fielding. (Willjams S 
Norgate. Price: paper 35., cloth 45., postage 4d.) 

Birth Control To-day, by Marie Stopes. (1942.) Obtainable direct from 
Mothers’ Clinic, 108 Whitfield Street, Londón, W. 1. (Price 2s., postage 54 


Birth Control, Advice on Family Spacing and Healthy Sex Life, by Helena 
Wright. (1943.) (Cassell. Price Is.) 

Male Methods of Birth Control, by George Ryley Scott. (1937.) (Werner 
Laurie. 35. 6d.) 

Medical History 
Unwin. Price 255.) 


Abortion 
Abortion, by Stella Browne and others. (1995. Uuwin: 
Price: paper 3s. 6d., cloth 45. 6d.) (1935.) (Allen & 


Abortion : Right'or Wrong? by Dorothy Thurtle, FR F n 
Birkett, K.C. (1940.) (Watts, Price as, 6d.) E odyo 


Mothercraft 


Successful Motherhood, by G. M. Cooper. (1940.) (Hut hi 5 3 
The Single-handed Mother, by Lindsey W., us oc eI * 
Unwin. Price 55.) 
Sex Education ‘ r 
Experiments in Sex Education, by J. H. Badley and othe: 


: ts. Publication 
s Progressive League, I Marble Arch Mans 
aun ators W.1. (Temporarily out of print.) tons, 455 Oxford 
2 


of Contraception, by Norman Himes. (1936.) (Allen & 


3 


c 
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a 
_ Commonsgnse and the Adolescent, b: Ethel Mannin. (1 reprint 
1945.) (Jariplds. Price 55.) » e ii i 
di We are ps by F. J. Corina. (1943-) Obtainable direct from 
` Clegg & Sors 3 Park Road, Bradford, Yorks. (Price: cloth 5s. 4d., paper 
45. 4d., post free.) 

The Problem Child, by A. S. Neill. (1925.) (Out of Print.) 

Sex Education in Schools and Youth Organizations. Board of Education. 
Educational Pamphlet No. 119. (1943.) (Stationery Office. Price 6d.) 

Girls Growing Uf? by A. P. Jephcott. (1942.) (Faber. Price 65.) ` 

„Letters to Margaret: A Simple Introduction to Psychology, by Theodore J. 
Faithfull. (1941.) (Out of print.) 

, Commonsense about Sex, by Leonora Eyles. ( 
35. 9d.) 
Books Suitable for Children 

„An Experimental Human Biology, by C. Bibby. (1942.) (Heinemann. 
Price 3s. 6d.) 

What is Sex? An Outline for Young People, by Helena Wright. (1932+) 
(Williams & Norgate. Price 4s., postage 4d.) 

How You Began: A Child's Introduction to Biology, by Amabel Williams 
Ellis and others. (1936.) (John Long. Price gs. 6d.) 

An Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parents, by Naomi Mitchison 
(Editor.) (1932.) (Out of print.) A scientific account of the world which 
includgs a sensible treatment of sex. Should be in the hands of every 


child of school age. `) 
How a Baby is Born, by K. de Schweinitz. (1931.) (Routledge. 


Price gs.) 


1943.) (Gollancz. Price 


Venereal Disease ° 

Prevention of Venereal Disease, by G. Archdall Reid. (1 
on the subject. (Out of print.) 2N : 

Prevention of Venereal Disease, by Marie Stopes. (3rd edition revised and 
enlarged, 1939.) (Putnam. Price 25. 6d.) The only readily available book 
giving full information on prophylaxis. E. t 

_Venereal Disease in Britain, by Sydney M. Laird. (1943-) (Penguin. 

Price rs.) Does not mention prophylaxis. ‘ ? 

National Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease. Literature 
and information on application to the Hon. Secretary, 47 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1- : 


g20.) The classic 


Censorshi 
“4 England and Above All Liberties, by Alec Craig. 


d Books of 4 
(1939 end 1944.) (Allen d Unwin, Price 14 04 cach.) 
"l'hese companion volumes are the only adequate account of the 
suppression legal and otherwise, of books dealing with sex. 
5 


ocietv 
Sex and e *Modern Morals, by Max Hodann. (1936.) (Out of print. 
pepu d.) Soiled copies direct from Watts & Qo., 5 Johnson's Court, 
Price 25. 0% ins a unique account of modern developments. 


London, 2-54 Oen Walliams Brend. (1937) (Heinemann. New edition 
Sacrifice to Attt5, by - (1937) | nn. New e 
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in preparation.) An account of the evils of unwise sexual conventions bya 
“neurologist of wide experience. D Fi 
Commonsense and Morality, by Ethel Mannin (1942.) (Jerrolds. Price 
7s. 6d.) Sa / 8) 
Youth and Sex, by D. D. Bromley and Florence H. Britten. (1938. 
(Harper. English agent: Hamilton.) ice 
New Vistas, by Alan Hull Walton. (1943.) (Fortune Press. Prici 
tos. 6d.) A young man's reaction to the sexual life of today. 195) 
Sex Problems and Dangers in War-time, by George Ryley Srott. (1940- 
(Werner Laurie. Price 3s. 6d.) : d 
Sex and Revolution, by Alec Craig. (1934.) (Allen & Unwin. Pric 
45. 6d.) Treats the political and legal aspects of sex on a factual basis. , 4 
Sex in Human Relationships, by Magnus Hirschfeld. (1935.) Translatio 
by John Rodker of I? Ame et l Amour. (Lane. Price 85. 6d.) ic 
The Physiology of Sex and its Social Implications, by Kenneth Walker. 
(1940.) (Penguin. Price 15.) 5 
The Future of Sex Relations, by Ralph De Pomerai. (1936.) (Keg 
Paul. Price 3s. 6d.) P 


The Cost of English Morals, by Janet Chance. (1932.) (Williams & 
Norgate, Price 6s.) B 


Note 


If you cannot find any of the foregoing books on the shelves PU 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, enquire if the library possesses ne one you eir ^ 
If not, ask if it can be obtained for you from the Central or othe 
libraries. If 

Your BOOKSELLER may still have copies of out-of-print books. 
for any reason he cannot obtain for yousthose in print, communicate 


with the publisher, who will generally supply at ihe published price plus 
postage. 


Allen & Unwin, 40 Museum Street, W.C.1 .. .. HOLborn 8577 
Cassell & Co., 37-38 St. Andrews Hill, E.C.4. " CITy 4082 
Dent & Sons, ro.Bedford Street, W.C.2 A TEMple Bar 8981 
Faber & Faber, 24 Russell Square, W.C.1 


E. Li m 9543 
Fortune Press, 21 Belgrave Road, S.W.r 4 ME 2271 
Gollancz (Victor), 14. Henrietta Street, W.C.2 = TEM: le Bar 200! 
Hamish Hamilton, go Gt. Russell Street, W.C. r P 


28 
Heinemann (William), 99 Gt. Russell Street, W.C. ^ Museum E 
Howe (Gerald), 8 Bury Place, W.G.1 |)? "^ -- MUS: TE 
Hutchinson & Co., 47 Princes Gate, S.W.. 1) KEN; Sr poe 
Jarrolds, Ltd., 55 Pont Street, S.W.g .. b KENS eR 9166 
Jenkins (Herbert), 3 Duke of York Street; S.W.. ETT 235 
Kegan, Paul, Trench & Trubner, 68 Carter Lane, E.C en E pog 
Laurie (T. Werner), 187 Piccadilly, W.1 Wr ret E REG: y 4 8 
Longmans Green & Co., Ltd., 43 Albert Road, S.W.io ae ent 4184 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, W.G.s 9 Sed Tney 5142 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, W.C.o CER 8831 
Nelson (Thomas & Sons), 3 Henrietta Street, W.G.o TEM ms 1525 
Penguin Books, Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex West Dna R pur 

& n 

Putnam & Co., 42 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1 .. -- MUSeum 6956 
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. E 
Rich & Coan, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C.2 .. HOLborn 6101 
Routledge & Sons, 68 Carter Lane, E.C.4 Le CITy 4821° 
Stationery Office, 421 Oxford Street, W.1 bn MAYfair 7755 
Watts & Co.\5 Johnson's Court, E.C.4 dB .. _CENtral 8812 
Williams & Norgate, 36 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.  .. MUScum 2948 
e 


Delisle, Ltd. (Specialist Booksellers in Marriage Guidance, Parentcraft, Child. 
Development and%Sex Education), 122 City Road, London, E.C.1. E 
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APPENDIX A f 
SOCIETIES 


Below is given a list ofvsocieties whose activities are directly ES d 3 
directly linked with Sex Education, together with some indication o 
nature of their work. E 


ALLIANGE OF HONOUR t 

112 Crry ROAD, . 

r Lonpon, E.C.1. 
CLErkenwell 2421. 


é ion of 
To help parents and others responsible for the sex education © 


children. 


To Guide young people in an understanding of the scientific and 
spiritual meaning of sex. 


a e : z ent- 
o emphasise the-relevance of Christian values in marriage, par 
hood and the home. 


T ^ A ibility- 
To encourage personal integrity and a sense of social responsibil y. 


BIRTH-CONTROL ADVISORY BUREAU 
61 MarrsegroucH ROAD, 
Lenpon, N.19. 
ARChway 2937... 
l matters relating to birth-control. T E 
d there is a quglified nursing staff in atten 
dvice are free, but a charge is made for 


The Bureau gives advice on al 
attention is individual, an 
ance. Consultation and a 
examination and fitting. 


BRITISH SOCIAL HYGIENE COUNCIL r 
Tavisrock House NORTH, 
D 


After years of pioneering 
of men and women, inclu 


social, cultural, economic and 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 


Tavisrocx House, 
Tavistock SQUARE, 
a i ONDON, W.C.r. 
The Council is concerned with all aspects of pe qs. a 
romote health education as a whole. calte and aims to 
Publications of interest to young People—teachers—parents at 
leaders are available. a 


) 
4 
, 
t 
! 
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The premotion of sex education i ied i 

di rem x education is embodied in their work, and with 

nd in view, not only have they a panel of lecturers, but EE 
ms and supply literature for use in schools, etc. 


THE EUGENICS SOCIETY 
" 69 ECCLESTON SQUARE, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 
VICtoria 2091. 


€ cp aim of this Society is to improve the inborn qualities of 
eT E eoe strive to replace the present generation with children 
Seal m elil erately conceived in the full light ofall known medical, 
T x genetic factors. They advocate the planned as against the un- 
planned family. They favour the legalization of voluntary sterilization. 


THE FAMILY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
69 ECCLESTON SQUARE, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 
VICtoria 3368. 


Some of the objects of the Association are as follows: 

(1) To advocate and promote the provision of facilities for scientific 
contraception so that married people may space or limit their 
families and thus mitigate the evils of ill-health and poverty. 

(2) To advocate and promote the establishment of Women’s Health 


Centres. 
(3) To encourage tue production of healthy children who are an asset 
to the nation provided that their parents have the health and means 


( to give them a reasonable chance in life. 
4) To examine such other problems as are relevant to the above and to 
... take such,action as may be considered advisable. 


COUNCIL 

DuKE STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1. 

MAYfair 2731- 

The Council’s aim is to promote successful marriage and parenthood. 

Help and advice are given to those finding themselves in marital diffi- 

culties, In addition to this personal service, the Council has an educational 

programme. Literature and information may be had from the Secretary- 


THE MARRIED WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
20 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
Lonpon, W.C.2. 
TEMpre Bar 1627. 
men’s Association is: 


f the two partners in marriage. 
attitude of mind towards the 


THE MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 
78 


The purpose of the Married Wo 


(1) To stress the essential equality o 
(2) To develcp the formation of a. proper 

in the house. Ba WE A 
Te easi he “correction of the many legal injustices operating 


(3) To ensure the, ; nany 
against women 1n the marriage relationship. s 
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The Association is particularly interested in encouraging political 
consciousness in women. Those interested should write to th: Secretary 
at the above address. í g 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE UNMARRIED 
MOTHER AND HER CHILD 1 
87 TorreExHAM Court Roan,” 
Lonpon, W.1. 
(MUSzEum 2969. 
This Council is concerned with the reform of the existirg Bastardy 
and Affiliation Acts. It aims to help the unmarried mother particularly 
by securing the provision of adequate accommodation for-mother and 
baby. Their special aim is to keep mother and child together whenever 
possible. They invite individual enquiries. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ArpwvcH HOUSE, 
Lonpon, W.C.2. 
HOLborn 2277. 

; The Institute, founded in 1921, is governed by a Council elected by 
its members. 

(1) It carries out research, practical advisory work and propaganda. 

(2) It aims at the improvement of the application of the principles 

of physiology and psychology. 


(3) It gives vocational guidance to those leav/ng school and to 
adults. à 
(4) It advises employers on (a) Matters such as the selection and 
EON of new recruits; (b) On the saving of effort through 
ion of movement stud: inci : i ve- 
ment of industrial relations. Yipeitcitlna, (e) On ghe Pe 


The Institute publishes a quarterly journal—Occupational Psychology. 


PROVISIONAL NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
39 QUEEN ANNE STREET, 
LoNpoN, W.1. 
"NELbeck 1272. 
The chief aim of this Council is to promot intai al 
menal Pn in ren and adults. Special REI erate 
preventative aspect of mental ill-health? i i in vi 
educational services, lectures and AE e i Nath tlus endfinisache 


ations are arranged 
The Council invite enquiri indivi gead. 
n es from individuals, societi ho 
may be interested. > ICIES, etc., W: 


THE SOCIETY FOR SEX EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 
55 Upper Broox STREET, 
) IN Eu " LoNroN, W.1. 
This Society is especially concerned with the promotion of sound 
sex education. Guidance is offered to those seeking knowledge on sex 
problems. The Society has an educational programme and lettures are 


- ysa S 
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arranged. : osè interested should communicate with the Hon. Secretary, 
address as ábove. , 2 


\ 
\ THE TAVISTOCK CLINIC 
>  (IwsrrrurE or MrpicAL PsvcHoLoGy) 


. The Clinic exists to prevent and alleviate the suffering and ineffi- 
ciency arjsing from psychological or neurotic illness in children or adults. 
The preventative aspect of such illness has been stressed through educa- 
tional and propaganda activity. Individual treatment is given and en- 
quiries are invited from those interested. 


Additional Societies whose work may be of interest to our readers: 
The Society for the Provision of Birth-control Clinics, 153A East 
Street, London, S.E.17. oy he 
Birmingham Advisory Council on the Marriage Relationship, 
c/o St. Mark’s Parsonage, 273 Hales Lane, Smethwick. 
Institute of Child Psychology, 26 Warwick Avenue, London, W.9. 
que Divorce Law Reform Union, 55 Chancery Lane, London, 
.2. À 
The National Adoption Society, 4 Baker Street, London, W.1. 
The Central Association for Mental Welfare, 39 Queen Anne Street, 
are 
.The Abortion Law Reform Association, Freefolk, Hale, Fording- 
bridge; ) Hants. à 
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Tam 


ENGLAND AND WALES d 
ph wate Tilegitimate 
Percentage of 
Year Total Legitimate Illegitimate all‘live births 
1918 662,661 621,209 41,952 d 6-26 
1919 692,438 650,562 41,876- 6:05 
1920 957,782 912,835 44947 = 4°69 
1921 848,814 810,196 38,618 455 
1922 780,124 745,986 34,138 4°38 
1923 758,131 726,609 31,522 4716 
1924 729,933 699,637 30,296 415 
1925 710,582 681,686 28,896 4°07 
1926 694,563 664,972 29,591 4°26 
1927 654,172 625,149 29,023 444 
1928 660,267 630,565 29,702 4°50 
1929 643,673 614,366 . 29,307 4°55 
1930 648,811 619,129 29,682 4°57 
' 1931 632,081 603,995 28,086 444 
4 1932 613,972 586,961 27,011 4°40 
1933 580,413 555,005 25,408 4:38 
1934 597,642 571,857 25/185 4°31 
1935 598,756 5735651 25,105 4°19 
1936 605,292 580,397 24,895 411 
1937 610,557 585,216 25,341 415 
1938 621,204 594,825: 20,379 4°25 
1939 619,352 593,410 " 25,942 4°19 
1940 607,029 581,156 25,873 4:26 
1941 587,228 556,297 30,931 5:27 
1942 654,039 617,845 36,194. 5:58 
1943 , 683,212 639,996 43,216 6:33 
1944 7445843 691,379 53,464 718 
Provisional. 
1945 685,544 622,643 62,901 9:18 


DEATHS OF INFANTS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE 
Deaths per 1,000 Deaths per 1,000 


Mente s$ Deaths per 1,000 
Tar “foe births wie xa ard 
1918 97 9r 186 
1919 89 84 173 
1920 = 80 76 156 
1 83 79 158 
2 77 74 I 
1923 69 67 ur 132 
1924 75 73 133 
1925 75 72 136 
1926 70 68 * 130 
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3 
skaras OF INFANTS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE—conitd. 


\ 
Year * 
1927 ` 
1628 
1929 
1930 

oly 93 I » 
1932 
1933, 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
Provisional 


5 1945 


+ 


\ 


Year 

1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 A 
1932 ? 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
19398 ° 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 ^ z 
1944 
1945 


1 Nore: From 1931 onwards deaths per 1 


* Not yet available. 


Deaths per 1,000 
of the total 
live births 


Deaths per 1,000 
legitimately 
born 


AFFILIATION ORDERS 


Illegitimate 
Births 
30,206 

2 28,896 
29,591 ` 
29,023 
29,702 
29,307 
29,082 
28,086 
27,011 
25,408 
25,785 
25,1 om 
24,895 
25,341 
26,379 
25,942 
25,873 
30,931 
36.194 
49,216 
53:464 
62,901 


Applications for 
Affiliation Orders 


ee x 3x OE X 


,000 related live births. 


Deaths per 1,000 
illegitimately 
born 
120 
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Year 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924. 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Provisional. 


1945 


Year 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
-1927 
1928 


Total 
98,554 
106,268 
136,546 
123,201 
115,085 
111,902 
106,900 
104,137 
102,449 
96,672 
96,822 
92,880 
94.549 
92,220 
91,000 
86,546 
88,836 
87,928 
88,928 
87,810 
88,627 
86,899 
86,403 
89,743 
90,697 
94,682 
95:941 


* 86,928 
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SCOTLAND 


LIVE BIRTHS 


Legitimate 
90,700 
97,844 

= 126,342 

114,444 

107,204 

104,425 
99,814 
97,306 


Illegitimate 
7,854 
8,424 

10,204. 
8,757 
7,981 
TATI 
7,08 
6,831 
7,046 
6,978 
7,158 
7,165 
6,950 
6,661 
6,456 
5,964. 
6,119 
5779] 
5534 
5,404. 
5,449 
5,192 

ra 5,091 
5:904. 
6,455 
7:173 
1:547 


7:453 


e 


© Illegitimate 
Percentage 
of all births 


097 


DEATHS OF INFANTS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE 
Deaths per 1,000 Deaths 


of the total 
live births 


100 


ber 1,000 


HE TE ETE TE ETE 


alegitimately 
orn 


Deaths per 1,000 
illegitimately 
orn 


Hat {al 
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3 
IkarHs OF INFANTS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE—contd. » 
a Deaths per 1,000 Deaths per 1,000 Deaths per 1,000 
of the total legitimately illegitimately 
Year ` . live births born orn 
1929 87 z e 
1330 83 — = 
1931 82 — = 
2932 86 = — 
a 1933 LÀ 81 » — — 
1934 78 = 3m 
1935 77 aa x 
1936 82 80 120 
D 1937 80 78 122 
1 1938 70 67 - 109 
1939 69 67 96 
1940 78 76 120 
1941 83 80 129 
1942 69 66 115 
1943 65 62 108 
1944. 65 61 108 
Provisional. 
* 1945 56 53 88 
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ABORTION: 


Illegal, 39, 47, 89, 128, 135 
Induced, 73, 79, 119, 123, 133, 
135 
Law of, 121, 123 
Adoption, 39, 47 
Affiliation Orders, 49 


BASTARDY, Law of, 36, 65 
Birth Certificates, 19, 32 
Birth Control (see Contraception) 
Bourne, Dr. Aleck William, 123 
- Burt, Sir Cyril, 18, 96 d 


CHARLES, Dr. 
Child: 
Adoption of, 39, 47 
esire for in Marriage, 20, 23, 26 
Institutional Upbringing, 15, 2 3» 


47 
Of Divorce, 66 (see also Ille- 
gitimate Child, The) 
Of Marital Infidelity, 63, 120 
The, 21, 43, 54, 140 
Wanted by Father, not by Mother, 
58, 103 
_ Wanted by Mother, not by Father, 
56, 100, 133 
Wanted by neither Parent, 54, 97 
Wanted, later Unwanted, 61, 107 
Childbirth, Fear of, 24, 55, 59, 76, 103 
Conception, Unwanted, 25; 32, 56, 149 
Contraception, 21, 25, 27, 33, 77; 82, 
112, 148 


Enid, 29, 32, 112 


DELINQUENCY, Juvenile, 95, 107 
Denning Report, 139 
Deviation, Sexual, 57, 76, 99, 
Divorce, 66, 116 

Doctor, The, 123, 129, 134 
“Double Standard”, The, 31, 147 


101, 102 


bd 
EDUCATION Act, 1945, 45, 144 
Education : Sex, 15, 93, 114, 138, 146 


'*gALSE Pregnancy", 78 
Family Allowances, 62, 112 
Fatherhood, 24, 95, 108 


g 
Father Substitute, 59, 104 

Fielding, Michael, 149 6 
“Forced? Marriage, 31, 34; 55r 65, 90 


GLADNEY, Me Edna May, 32 
Guilt-Feeling: 
E Re See 18, 21, 46. 52 98, 99; 
100 58 
Transference of, 25, 27, 35 65; 0^» 
71, 83 


HOSTELS for Unmarried Mothers, 
53 A 

Housing, 22, 47, 90, 140 

Howe, Dr. Graham, 95 

Husbands, 25, 64, 73, 133 


1 Ur DE Exo 
29, 34, 40, 44, 47; 93, 55: 

Infant Life (Preservation) B 1929) 
121123 f 

Infant Welfare, 4:5 

Insanity, 136 


JEHOVAH Identification, 102 
Juvenile Delinquency, 95, 107 
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MARRIAGE AND FREEDOM 
By € 
DR. EUSTACE CHESSER . 


a 
British Medical Journal : “In this book, while the guyscalospean. 
still loom largely, the author has endeavoured to touck on ^T 
wider questions of the economic and social background. Al 
these matters the author discusses in simple language, and his. 
book may well serve as an introduction to that wider sex 
education which is so necessary for human happiness.” 


The Psychologist: “It is impossible to draw attention to every 
aspect of this closely written book. It should find a place on 
the shelves of every young married couple, and should be 
studied, too, by those who feel that their marriage is in danger 
of failing. Better still, perhaps, it should be studied by those in 
later adolescence to help them adjust to the next stage of life, 
and to steer them past the numerous pitfalls.” F 

Liverpool Evening Express: “Dr. Chesser’s books, simple, direct 
and sound in both aim and expression, contajn most of the 
knowledge and guidance that will help husbands and wives to 


attain freedom [in marriage] and the psychological maturity 
that goes with it.” 


Manchester Evening News : 


a “The chapters on bringing up the 
child are excellent and the 


» 
y alone would recommend the book. 
New Statesman: “To his credit are some progressive remarks 
about sex equality (with an acute economic justification) and 
very topical attacks on emotional infantilism, a major cause o 
marital unhappiness . , . a good first-aid to marital casualties- 
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V LQVE WITHOUT FEAR 
o d By 
: DR. EUSTACE CHESSER 


KJ 
E. F. Bentley :g‘Dr. Eustace Chesser has performed an invalu- 
able function with courage and sincerity when he gave to the 
public his latest book. . . - Like all great pursuits—and this is 
: obviously the greatest in human life—to succeed needs both - 
training and the proper application of correct procedure. 
Dr. Eustace Chesser stresses the need for the complete mastery 
of the technique of love-making. His burning sincerity, his 
expert knowledge and his simplicity of language raise this 
theme to the level of a crusade." 
The Psychologist: "Certainly Dr. Chesser does not attempt to - 
wrap up his teaching in similes and synonyms. Why should he, 
since his aim is enlightenment? On such knowledge as this 
book contains, many happy marriages can and will be 
founded.” v 
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THE PRACTICE OF SEX! 
EDUCATION c 
" x . By E € 


. book. Dr. Chesser reiterates the well-known reasons for. 


DR. EUSTACE GHESSER AND ZOE DAWE 


Health Education Journal: ‘‘Educationists desiring to provide 
sex teaching in schools will derive practical help from this 


creating in children a healthy attitude towards the body. . . - 


' Miss Dawe outlines a scheme she has used for introducing the 
- facts of sex to children through a short biological course.” 


» 


The London Teacher : “This book should prove helpful to many 
teachers, particularly those working in the new secondary 
Schools. Both Dr. Chesser and Miss Dawe face very realis- 


‘tically the problems involved in giving instruction in matters 


of sex, and show how the difficulties can be overcome." 


The Head Teacher's Review: “This book is exactly what it sets 
out to be: that is, a plain guide for parents and teachers, and 
it is dedicated to the children of to-day who arg the parents of 
to-morrow. The book is in two parts: the first of which is the 
responsibility of Dr. Chesser, and it deals with the problem of 
sex education as it concerns the child, the parent, the teacher 


and the school. It closes with a useful chapter on sex physiology 
and psychology.” | 
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